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"Train Accidents in December. 





The following accidents are included in our record for tke 
month of December: 
COLLISIONS. 


REAR. 

On the afternoon of the 2d a freight train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran into a preceding 
freight which had stopped at Churchville, N. Y., on account 
of a hot box, but had sent back no signal. Three cars were 
wrecked. 

On the evening of the 3d, as the engine of a passenger 
train on the Old Colony road was backing off the Milton 
Branch track upon the main line at Neponset, Mass , to con- 
nect with a train from Boston, it collided with the cars of 
the Milton train. The jar threw open the throttle of the 
already reversed engine, and it started in the direction of 
Milton, the engiveer and fireman having jumped off. It 
ran as far as Mattapan, taking down the gates at Neponset 
avenue crossing, and, upon reaching Mattapan station, the 
terminus of the branch, dashed intoa freight train, passing 
éntirely through one car andsmasbing another. -Fhe engine 
was badly damaged. No one was ivjured. . 

On the morning of the 4th a passenger train on the 
Norfolk & Western road ran into the rear of a freight train 
near Lynchburg, Va. The engine and two freight cars 
were badly broken. Two trainmen and a passenger were 
hurt and a tramp who was stealing a ride was killed. 

On the evening of the 4th a passenger train on the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road ran into the 
rear of a freight which bad stopped at Fernbank, O.. 
wrecking the caboose. The engineer of the passenger train 
jumped and was slightly burt. 

On the morning of the 5th a freight train on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran into a preceding 
freight near Walker’s Mills, U., wrecking several cars. 

On the evening of the 5th some cars, which had been cut 
loose from a switching freight train on the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis road, near Columbus, O., ran down the 
grade and into another freight train, damaging the engine 
and two cars. 

On the manning, ot the 6th a passenger train on the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railroad ran into a preceding train, which 
bad stalled on the heavy grade at Seventy-sixth street and 
Third avenue, in New York. One car was damaged and 
the fireman of the second train was hurt. 

On the morning of the 7th some loaded coal-cars standing 
on a high trestle on the Baltimore & Ohio roaa, near Chi- 
cago, were started in some way and ran down the trestle 
and upon the main track and into some cars which were 
standing near by. Several cars were wrecked. 

On the evening of the 7th a passenger train on the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River road ran into a freight train 
which was standing on the track in Omaha, Neb., wrecking 
two cars, 

On the morning of the 8th a freight train on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas road ran into some cars which had broken 
loose from u preceding freight near Dallas, Tex., wrecking 
several cars. 

On the morning of the 8th a passenzer train on the 
Philadelphia & Reading road ran into the rear of a coal 
train at East Mahanoy Junction, Pa., damaging several 
cars. The baggagemaster was hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 11th a through freight train on the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road ran into the rear of a 
local freight which stopped at Cumminsville, O., and had 
sent back no signal. The engine of the freight train and 
five cars of the local were badly wrecked. 

On the evening of the 11th a yard engine on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran intoa freight train near La 
Crosse, Wis. The engine and three cars were damaged and 
the engineer hurt. 

On the morning of the 12th a freight train on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ran into the rear of a preceding freight near 
Willmore, Pa. The second engine was damaged and several 
cars were thrown from the track, two ef them going down 
a bank 80 ft. into the Juniata River. Two trainmen were 
slightly hurt. 

On the evening of the 14th a freight train of the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago road ran into the rear of 
anotber freight which had stopped at Leetsdale, Pa., wreck- 
ing the caboose. 

On the evening of the 14th « freight train on the Buffalo, 
New York & Philadelphia road ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight train which was going into a siding at York- 
shire, N. Y., wrecking one car. 

On the morning of the 15th a freight train on the Ken- 
tucky Central road broke in two near Falmouth, Ky., and 
the rear section ran into the forward one, wrecking three 
ears and killing a number of cattle. 

On the morning of the 16th a yard engine on the New 
York & New England road ran into a freight train which 
was standing in the yard at Hartford, Conn. A brakeman 
who was ridingon the bumper of the yardengine was killed. 

On the night of the 16tha freight train on the Texas & 
Pacific road broke in two near Longview, Tex., and the 
rear section ran into a forward one, wrecking several cars. 

On the night of the 19tha freight train on the Texas & 
New Orleans road ran into a preceding freight on the bridge 
over the San Jacinto River, near Houston, Tex., wrecking 
several cars and knocking down one span of the bridge so 
that the wreck fell into the river. A brakeman went down 
with it end was fatally hurt. 

On the evening of the 20th a through passenger train on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road ran into the rear of 
a local passenger train which had sto; near Gladstone, 
Ill., on account of a freight wreck. he sleeping car and 
the rear car of the local train were driven together and 
wrecked. Both caught fire from a stove and were destroyed. 
Mr. Richard Sumners, Superintendent of the dining car ser- 
vice of the road, who was in thesleeper, was killed, and six 
passengers were badly hurt. It is said that the local train 
had no signals out, although the conductor of that train 
claims to have sent back a brakeman. 


On the morning of the 21st a cval train on the New York, . 


Lake Erie & Western road broke in two near Vail’s Gate. 


N. Y., and the rear section afterward ran into the forward. 


one, wrecking several cars. 

On the ——— the 21st a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight which had stopped at Lackawaxen for water, 
leaving several cars standing on the bridge over the Lacka- 
waxen River. The caboose and one car of the forward 
train mounted on the top of the _— of the second, while 
three loaded oil-cars were thrown from the bridge and fell 
into the ravine below. The oil cars immediately took fire 
and burned very rapidly. Two spans of the b were 80 
damaged = bees shock and by the fire beneath them that 
they had to be rebuilt, 





On the night of the 22d a passen train on the Grand 
Trunk road ran into a freight train which was switching 
across the main track at Island Pond, Vt. Ten freight cars, 
the engine and baggage car were much damaged, and four 
train men were burt. 

Near midnight on the 22d an east-bound passenger train 


on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road ran into a freight | & Ni 


train near Sangamon, Iil., damaging 15 cars, 

Early on the morning of the 23d a freight train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road broke in two near 
Conesus, N. Y., and the rear section afterward ran into the 
forward one, smashing several cars and injuring the brake- 
man slightly, . 

Oo the night of the 231 a freight traia on the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago roairan into a preceding freight 
near Bucyrus, O. An engine and twelve cars were badly 
damaged, 

On the night of the 23rd a freight train on the Indianapolis 
& St. Louis road ran irto a preceding freight near Avon, 
Ind., wrecking the caboose, killing a brakeman and injuring 
a conductor. 

On the morning of the 24th & vard engine on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis road ran into a freight train at Big 
Lake, Mion,, wrecking the caboose and injuring tree traiu- 
men badly. The wreck caught fire and two cars were burnt 


up. 

On the night of the 24th, when a heavy passenger train 
on the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis road, drawn 
by two engines, was near Frankfort, Ind., the coupling 
between the two engines broxe. The first engiveer attempted 
to check his speed and the second engine ran into him, 
wrecking the tender. 

Early on the morning of the 25th a passenzer car on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Westcrn road broke loose from a 
train which was swit“hing at Turners, N. Y.,and ran back 
down grade to Greenwood and into the bead of a freight 
train. Tbe coach was wrecked and the freight engine con- 
siderably damaged. 

Early on the morning of the 25th the new-paper train on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ran into the rear of a local 
passenger train near Middletown, Pa., doing a little d «mage. 

On the afternoon of the 25th a passenger train on the 
Pennsylvania road ran into a preceding passenger train which 
was just going intoa siding at Salunga, Pa. An engine and 
three cars were damaged and a brakeman hurt. It was 
snowing very fast at the time. . 

Early on the morning of the 26th a locsl {passenger train 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio road ran into a freight train 
which was backing into a siding at Louisa Court House, Va. 
The engine of the freight train was wrecked and the fire- 
man burt. 

On the morning of the 26th a passenger train ou the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran into a precedin 
passenger train which was switching cars in Rochester, 

Y. The engine of the second train anda sleeping car were 
much damaged and a sleeping car porter was hurt. 

On the morning of tbe 27th a construction train on the 
Susquehanna & Clearfield road broke in two near DuBois, 
Pa., and the detached section ran into the forward one, 
wrecking two cars, killing eight laborers and injuring four 
others badly. 

On the morning of the 28tha freight train on the Wesb- 
ington, Ohio & Western road ran into a passenger train 
which had stopped at Leesburg, Va., wrecking the rear car 


BUTTING. 


On the morning of the 6th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis road at Stewardsville,O. Both engines and several 
cars were piled up ia a bad wreck. There was adense fog 
at the time. } 

Early on the morning of the 13th there was a buttiag col- 
lision between a passenger and a freight train on the Cen- 
trail Railroad of Georgia, near Millen, Ga. Both engines 
and several cars were wrecked, a passenger killed and four 
others hurt. 

On the 14th there was a butting collision between two 
freight trains on the International & Great Northern road 
near Troupe, Tex. Both engines were badly damaged. 

On the night of the 18th there was a butting collision be- 
tween two freight trains on the Canada Southern road near 
Rodney, Ont. Both engines and 17 cars were damaged. 

On the morning of the 20th there was a batting collision 
between two freight trains on the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific road in the yard at Cairo, Ill. One engine and three 
cars were damaged. : 

On the afternoon of the 21st there was a buttin 
between a freight train and a yard engine on the 
& New England road near Willimantic, Conn. 
engine was badly broken. 

6a the morning of the 23d there was a butting collision 
between two work trains on the Vandalia Line near Collins- 
ville, Ill., by which both engines were damaged. * 

On the morning of the 25th there wasa butting collision 
between two passenger trains of the Newark & Elizabeth 
branch of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, at Great 
Island siding, N. J. There was a dense fog at the time. 

On the morning of the 26th there was a butting collision 
between an express and a local passenger train on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, near Middletown, Pa. Both engines were 
wrecked and the track blocked for several hours. There 
was a thick fog at the time. 

On the morning of the 30th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a freight train on the Texas & 
Pacific road, near Texarkana, Tex. Both engines were 


collision 
ew York 
The yard 


badly wrecked and several freight cars daimaged. A con- 
ductor on the nger train was slightly kurt and the road 
was blocked all day. 


CROSSING. 

On the morning of the 9th a passenger train on the Sa- 
vannah, Florida & Western ran into a Brunswick & 
Western passenger train at the crossing of the two roads in 
Waycross, Ga. A car was wrecked and thrown over 
against the station building, knocking in one side of it and 
killing a boy who was standing on the platform. 

About noon on the 10th a Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
passenger train ran into a Chicago & No thwestern passen- 

er train at the Washington street crossing in Milwaukee, 
Wis, wrecking one car and throwing it over on its side. 
Two passengers were hurt. The St, Paul train was a very 
heavy one, and it is said that the air brakes failed to work, 
so that it could not be stopped in ‘time. 

On the evening of the 12ch a freight train on the Ohio 
Central Railroad ran into a Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis freight train at the crossing of the two 
roads at Edison, O., damaging an engine and several cars. 
It is said that the flagman at the crossing signaled the Ohio 


| Central train to stop vefore the other train was on the 


crossing. 
On the morning of the 24th a yard engine ran into a pas- 
senger train on the Grand Rapids & Indiana road, which 
stopped at the Nickel Plate crossing in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. The rear passenger car was badly damaged and six 


passengers hurt. 
— DERAILMENTS., 


BROKEN RAIL, 


of the 3d.a passe 
Northera R 


er train on the Inter- 


On the morni: 
national & struck a broken rail 


near Houston, Tex., and the engine and baggage car were 
thrown from the track and wrecked. 

On the afternoon of the 6th two cars of a construction 
train on the Raleigh & Augusta Railroad were thrown 
from the track near Cary, N. C., by a broken rail. 

On the night of the 7th a passenger train on the Chicago 
orthwestern road struck a broken rail near Stanwood. 
Ta., and five cars were thrown from the track. One pas- 
senger was hurt and several slightly bruised. 

On the morning of the 20th a p»xssenger train on the 
Baltimore & Ohio road was thrown from the track near 
Bellton, West Va., by a broken rail. The engine upset and 
was much damaged. All the cars lef; the track, three of 
them being piled up on the engine in a bad wreck. The ex- 
press messenger and one passenger were badly hurt. 

On the morning of the 2!sta passenger train on tho Ala- 
bama Great Southern road struck « broken rail near Akron, 
Ala., and a sleeping car was thrown from the track and 
rolled down the bank, Two passengers were’ hurt. 

On the morning of. the 25th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie: & Westera road was thrown from the 
track near Lordsburg, N. Y., by a broken rail. 

(-n the morning of the 28ch a passenger train on the Penn- 
sylvania road struck a broken rail near Dunbar Furnace, 
Pa., and four cars were thrown from the track. 

BROKEN SWITCH-ROD. 

On the night of the 24th a heavy passenger train, drawn 
by two engines, on the Exstern Railroad, was thrown from 
the track at Greenland, N. H., by a broken switch-rod, 
Both engines passed over safely, bus three cors left the track 
and were upset. A brekeman was burt. 

BROKEN BRIDGE. 
On the night of the 19:b a freight train on the Galveston, 
Hurisburg & Sin Antonio road broke through a small 
bridge at Peach Creek, Tex., and an engine and sevon cars 
went down into the creek, 

On the morning of the 24th a bridge on the Louiaville, 
New Albany @ Chicago rvad near Salem, Ind., gave way 
uader a passenger train, anlaneng.ne and four cars weat 
down int» tke river, killing five passengers and injuring 
nine otbers, The abutments had heen wash d out by a sud- 
den freshet. 

On the morning of the 24th a trestle bridge on the Bel- 
laire, Zanesville & Cincinnati road near Woodsfield, O., 
gave way under a freight train, and a locomotive and two 
cars went down. A fireman was badly scalded. 

SPREADING OF RAILS. 

On the morning of the 6th a freight train on the Texas & 
Pacific road’ was thrown from the track at Will’s Point, 
Tex., by the spreading of the rails. Two cars were 
wrecked. 

On the morning of the 11th three cars of a freight train 
ou the Texas & St. Louis road were thrown from the track 
near Texarkana, Tex., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the night of the 11th a passenger train on the Texas & 
St. Louis road was thrown from the track near Glenmore, 
Tex., by the spreading of the rails. Two cars upset and five 
persons were badly injured. 
On the morning of the 12th a construction train on the 
Florida Southern road was thrown from the track near 
Leesburg, Fla., by the spreading of the rails. A car upset, 
killing two laborers and injuring three others. 
On the morning of the 26th a freight train on the New 
York & Long Branch Railroad was thrown from the track 
by the spreading of the rails near Pennsylvania Junction, 
N he engine upset down a bank, killing an engineer. 
BROKEN ‘AXLE, 

Very early on the morning of the 1st four cars of a freight 
train on the Pennsylvania Railroad were thrown from the 
track near Princeton Junction, N. J., by a broken axle. 

On the evening of the 12th the tender of a passenger train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road was thrown 
from the track near Rochester, N. Y., by a vroken axle. 

On the 20th an engine and two cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City road were thrown 
from the track near Farmington, Ia., by the breaking of a 
driving axle under the engine. Three trainmen were badly 
iniered. 

On the morning of the 26th the engine of a passenger 
train on the Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City road was 
thrown from the track near Sumner, Ia., by the breaking of a 
driving axle on the engine. The entire train followed the en- 
gine from the track, the baggage car and forward coach 
being overturned and badly broken. Two passengers were 
hurt. 

BROKEN TRUCK. 


On the night of the 8th twelve cars of a coal train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown from 
the track near Shohola, Pa., by a broken truck. 

On the afternoon of the 26th, as a freight tzain was cross- 
ing the trestle bridge over Long Creek, N. C., on the Ches- 
ter & Lenoir road, a truck broke on one of the cars, throw- 
ing the car from the track and knocking the trestle timbers 
out of place, so that the whole train went through the bridge 
and fell to the ground. The engine and the leadiag cars 
were badly wrecked, the fireman and brakeman killed and 
three other trainmen hurt. 

ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 
On the morning of the 5th a gravel train on the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo road struck a wagon crossing 
the track at Akron, N. Y., throwing three cars from the 
track. A conductor and one brakeman were slightly hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 18th a car of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road was thrown 
from the track on the bridge over the Erie Canal in Schenec- 

y, N. Y., by a brake beam, which fell upon the rails. 
The bridge was considerably damaged. 

On the evening of the 24th Be gern od train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western r struck a stone which had 
rolled upon the track at Pond Eddy, N. Y , and four cars 
were thrown from the track, the express car being thrown 
over against rocks adjoining the track and badly wrecked. 
On the night of the 25th a passenger train on the New 
York & Canada road ran into atre2 which had fallen across 
the track near Willsboro, N. Y. The engine and two cars 
were thrown from the track, the engine being stopped on 
the edge of a precipice 70 ft. high. 


LAND-SLIDE, 


Early on the morning of the 15th a freight train on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran into a Jand-slide 
near Skelly’s Station, O. The engine was thrown from the 
track and three cars piled upon it in a very bad wreck. The 
on gd was killed and a fireman and brakeman badly 

urt. 
MISPLACED SWITCH. 

On the morning of the 4th the engine and several cars of 
a coal train on the City, Ft. Scott & Gulf road were 
aoe from the track at Rich Hill, Mo., by a misplaced 
s 

On the evening of the 18th the engine and car of 
a passenger train on the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis road 





Saaeows from the track in Toledo, O., by a misplaced 
On the morning of the 15th a passenger train on the 
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Philadelphia & Reading road was thrown from the track at 
Germantown Junction, Pa., by a misplaced switch. The 
engine and smoking car were thrown from the track. ‘Two 
women who were looking out of a window were badly 
hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 18th a freight train on the 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester road was thrown from the 
track near Worcester, Mass., by a misplaced switch. The 
engine ran scme distance from the track and completely 
through a small bouse near by. 

About noon on the 22d a passenger train on the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific road was thrown from the track near 
Decatur, Ill., by a misplaced switch. 

On the night of the 24th a passenger train on the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba road was thrown from the track 
at Barnesville, Minn., by a misplaced switch. The engine 
and one car upset down a bank, injuring five passengers. 

On the morning of the 25th a passenger train on the 
Philadelpbia & Erie road was thrown from the track at 
Sunbury, Pa., by a misplaced switch. Several cars were 
dameged and the fireman was badly hurt. 

On the: fternoon of the 26th a passenger train on the 
Philadelphia & Reading road ran over a misplaced switch 
out upon a blind siding, at Sunbury, Pa. The engine went 
off the end of a siding, falling about 10 feet, with the first 
passenger car on top of it. A brakeman was burt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Very early on the morning of the 5th a vard eugine and 
several freight cars on the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati 
& Indians polis road went through an open draw in Cleve- 
land, O. A brakeman who was riding on the engine was 
drowned. ‘Lhe usual signals were displayed on the bridge. 

On the afternoon of the 22d a freight train on the Colum- 
bus, Hocking Valley & Toledo road was thrown from 
the track near Fostoria, O., where a gang of trackmen had 
removed the track for repairs. The track foreman had put 
out a signel, but not far enough, and the train could not be 
stopped in time. ; 

n the morning of the 25th a freight train on the Connec- 
ticut & Passumpsic Rivers road was thrown from the track 
near Barton Landing. Vt., where a track gang had removed 
a rail for repairs and neglected to put outa signal. The 
engine and four cars were badly damaged. 

On the night of the 20th a yard engine on the Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson road pushed four cars of a freight 
train off the end ofa wharf in Galveston, Tex., the cars 
falling into deep water in the bay. 


MALICIOUS. 


On the afternoon of the 8d an attempt was made to ditch 
and robatrain on the Memphis & Little Rock road near 
Conway, Ark. Several spikes had been drawn from the 
rails and the switch displaced, but only one car left the 
track. When the train stopped four men, armed with shot 

uns, mounted the platforms and demanded that the doors 

opened. This was refused by the trainmen, who fired at 

the ruffians. The latter, after sending a shot at the engineer, 
disappeared in the woods. 


UNEXPLAINED. 


On the morning of the 5th three cars of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the 
track near Albion, N. Y., blocking the road one hour. 

On the evening of the 6th the engine of a freight train on 
the Norfolk & Western road ran off the track near Rural 
Retreat, Va., being a little damaged. 

On the evening of the 7th a yard engine on the Burlington 
& Missoyri River road ran off the track at Omaha, Neb., 
and upset, 

On the night of the 9tb several cars of a freight train on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road were thrown from the 
track near Cherokee, I. T., and badly wrecked. 

On the afternoon of the 10th an engine and four cars of a 
freight train on the Pittsburgh & estern road ran off 
the track near Jefferson City, Pa. Two cars were badly 
wrecked and a brakeman was killed. 

On the morning of the 11th two cars of a freight train on 
ihe Nite Central road jumped the track in Salt Lake, 

tah. 

On the night of the 11th a freight train on the Texas & 
St. Louis road ran off the track near Gatesville, Tex. 

On the meaning of the 13th the engine of a freight train 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford road ran off the 
track at Windsor Locks, Conn., blocking the road two 
hours. 

On the morning of the 15th a passenger train on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track at Lemont Fur- 
nace, Pa., no serious damage was done. 

On the eveving of the 18th the rear car of a passenger 
train on the New York Central & Hudson River road 
jumped the track when near Akron, N. Y. The car upset 
against a coal car which was standing on a siding and the 
whole side was smashed iv. Five passengers were burt. 

On the morning of the 21st several cars of a freight train 
on the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh road ran off the 
track at Forest Hill, Ill. A brakeman was killed. 

On the evening of the 20th two vars of a freight train on 

he Chicago, oSurlington & Quincy road ran off the track 
near Gladstone, D1., delaying trains a short time. 

On the evening of the 20th the caboose of a construction 
train on the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road ran off the 
track and upset down a bank near Gulf, N. C. The caboose 
contained 75 convicts, who were at work on the road, and 
15 of them"were burt. They were locked in the car. 

On the morning of the 23d several cars of a freight train 
on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road 
ran off the track at Lawrenceburg, Ind., blocking the road 
several hours. 

On the evening of the 28d a passenger train on the In- 
diana, Bloomington & Western road ran off the track near 
Jimtown, Ind., blocking the road several hours. 

On the morning of the 26th a freight train on the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & Northern road was thrown from 
the track at Columbrs Junction, Ia. Five cars were 
wrecked and a brakeman killed. 

On the afternoon of the 27th five cars of a freight train on 
the Pennsylvania road ran off the track near York Furnace, 
Pa., and two of them were wrecked. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BOILER EXPIOSIONS. 


On the morning of the 2d the locomotive of a freight train 
on the Louisville & Nasbville road saperen its boiler just 
as it was starting out of the yard in Montgomery, Ala. The 
engine was completely wrecked, the fireman burt, the engi- 
neer fatally scalded and a man who was standing near was 
struck by a piece of the boiler and killed. 

Early on the morning of the 24th the engine of a freight 
train on the New York, New Haven & Hartford road which 
was working its way through a snowdrift near Hartford, 
Conn., collapsed two flues, forcing the tire out through the 
furnace door and burning the engineer, fireman and con- 
ductor very badly. 

CAR BURNED, 


Soon after midnight on the 6th a secping 


car attached to 
an express train on the New York Cen 


road caught fire 
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when near Castleton, N, Y., and was entirely destroyed. 
Two passengers and a brakeman were hurt. 


SUMMARY. 


This is a total of 112 accidents, in which 32 persons were 
killed and 113 huri—a decrease of 36 accidents, an increase 
of 3 killed, and a decrease of 96 burt, as compared with 
December, 1882. 

The number of accidents was exceeded in nine mozths of 
the year, the number of killed in seven and the number of 
injured in nine. 

The 12 months of the year 1883 show a total of 1,640 
accidents, 478 killed and 1,918 injured, being a monthly 
average of 187 accidents, 39 killed and 159 hurt. Decem- 
ber was below the average in all respects. 








Lubricated Sheaves for Blocks 





It is somewhat singular that among 
the numerous efforts made to dimin- 
ish the friction of pulley blocks, little 
attention has been paid to the simplest 
and apparently most obvious method, 
lubrication, The work on the pins 
and sheaves of a block is tolerably 
severe and the friction considerable. 
The Penfield Block Co., of Lockport, 
N. Y., have lately introduced a lubri- 
cated sheave, which we illustrate. The 
recesses and holes in the phosphor- 
bronze bushing are filled with a solid 
lubricant which melts whenever the 
friction engenders sufficient heat. 
The lubrication then abates the fric- 
tion and its accompanying heat, and 
the remaining lubricant again solidi- 
fies. When the lubricant is used up 
the recesses can be refilled, but under 
most circumstances this would prob- 
ably not be requisite during the life- 
time of the block. 











Report of the Government Directors of the Union 
Pacific. 





The annual report of the government directors of the Union 
Pacific Railway Co. was transmitted on Jan. 23 to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. It is a voluminous document, con- 
taining nearly 100 pages of printed matter. After referring 
to the charge that heretofore the management of the road 
has been reluctant to furnish information regarding the con 
duct of its affairs, the directors state that during the past 
year they bave found no such unwillingness manifested. It 
had been insisted by the government directors that their 
representative in the Executive Committee should have am- 
ple notice of all meetings of the committee and a full know- 
ledge of all its transactions. The report goes on to say : 
** Except in a single instance our wishes in this regard have 
been fully complied with, and even in this we are not pre- 
pared to say that it was seriously attempted to withhold 
from our representative in the committee, knowledge of the 
— transaction, or to consummate it without consulting 
im. 
THE TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT. 


The instance referred to was in the proposed ratification 
of the ‘tripartite alhance” with the Chicago & Rock Island 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul companies concern- 
ing through business. This was by far the most important 
transaction of the year. The ruinous competition on through 
traffic to which the company had been subjected by rival 
roads which practically paralleled the main line of the 
Univn Pacific from Omaha to Ogden, cutting rates to ruin- 
ous figures between these points, while dividing under a 
pooling arrangement with the Towa roads the profitable 
traffic between Omaha and Chicago, forced the Union Pacific 
to enter into an alliance offensive and defensive with such 
otber roads as would practically extend its lines to Chicago 
and give it a fighting chance against its rivals. The negotia- 
tions leading up to this were intrusted to General Manager 
Clark, and are fully set forth in the report. 

At the quarterly meeting of directors of Dec. 12, 1883, no 
business was transacted, as there was not a quorum present. 
All the government directors, however, united on the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

‘* Voted, That we protest against the ratification of the 
proposed contract with the Rock Island and St. Paul roads 
until it bas been submitted to and approved by the board of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co.” 

The report continues: ‘‘There is no reason to believe in 
this transaction that the Executive Committee had any in- 
tention to usurp the functions of the full board. By vote of 
the board the committee are clothed with full powers to per- 
form this and similar acts, and that they were only following 
precedents. The proceeding seemed, however, to be of such 
importance as to require greater deliberation and more for- 
mal action, and the steps above described were accordingly 
taken.” The tripartite agreement of Dec. 5, 1883, is here 
taken up and its terms generally stated, by which the roads 
mutually agreed to each other and sharein the traffic upon 
the basis of fixed percentages. The contract came up for 
ratification before the full bvard, at the meeting of 
Dec. 20, 1883, and no opposition was offered to it from 
any quarter, the government directors having inquired 
into the legality of its provisions in a letter ad- 
dressed to Judge J. F. Dillon, the Solicitor of the company, 
and being informed that it in no way violated the charter of 
the company, they consented to its ratification. Subse- 
quently, by unanimous vote of the directors, the General 
Manager was instructed to take all proper measures to in- 
duce tbe other roads converging at Council Bluffs, to wit, 
the Northwestern, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, the Sioux City & Pacific, to 
come into the arrangement upon the same or similar terms. 
At the date of the submission of the report itis not known 
what action these roads will finally decide upon, but it 
seems obvious that a union of all theroads interested upon 
some such basis as the one proposed would be much more 
advantageous to all and to the general. welfare 
than a continuance of the ruinous competition. 
A railroad war in which rates are cut below the 
point where freights can be carried at a profit is destrue- 








tive to the business interests of the community, no less than 
to the corporations immediately concerned, Steady 
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and fixed rates, evcn though they are high, sre much more 
conducive toa healtby and prosperous business condition 
than the unsettled and fluctuating rates, however low, which 
are brought about hy the competition of railroads. It is 
confidently boped that the contract will be accepted as the 
basis of a permanent arrangement between all the roads con- 
cerned, and that under it the roads will do a profitable busi- 
ness, whilo the communities along their lines will derive 
permanent benefit therefrom.” 


THE FUNDED DEBT. 


The funded debt of the company, after deducting bonds held 
in trust and bonds in the sinking fund on June 380, 1882, was 
$82,508,054, and on June 380, 1888, $83,047,980, showing 
an increase of $1,439,926. The investment account shows 
the amount of stocks, bonds and other securities held as 
investments to be $59,933,480, at their face value, from 
which the company derived an income during the year of 
$2,171,962, and from other investment accounts there were 
received $109,793.50, making a totel of $2,281,756. The 
floating debt statement shows that the total debt under the 
United States Railroad Commissioner’s view on June 30, 
1882, was $10,754,892, and on June 30, 1883, $6,199,249. 
Under the company’s view on June 30, 1882, it was 
$13,368,588 ; on June 30, 1883, $8,844,491. The total 
resources in 1882 were $10,592,816; in 1883, $9,688,946. 
The floating debt under the company’s view, it will be seen, 
has been reduced $4,524,097, while the offsets under the 
same view have diminished only $903,969, a net reduction 
of $3,620,228. This reduction, the directors say, bas been 
effected by pursuing the policy recommended in their Jast 
report. 

The policy of strengthening the road by extending aid to 
all branch roads to be operated as feeding Jines and con- 
stituting a single system, has been pursued. Some of these 
roads which were operated at a loss in 1882 show large 
profits during the past year. The increase in earnings of 
all the trunk roads is gradual but constant, and gives great 
promise for the future. The Oregon Short Line, which is 
intended to connect with the Oregon Railway & Nayiga- 
tion Co.. has been considerably extended during the past 
year. The correspondence with Mr. Villard, which re- 
sulted in the contracts by the Oregon Navigation Co. to 
build a connection with the Short Line route, is given in 
the report, and there is no doubt that the contract will be 
carried out. 


FINANCIAL. 


The statement of earnings given is only for the ten months 
ending Oct. 31, which has been superseded by later reports 
from the company. Itis of some interest, however, as it 
gives the earnings of the Union Pacific proper separately 
from those of the leased lines : 


U.P. R.R. All other branches. 
SID. <605-<0h conan $17,434,907 7,187.149 
Expenses.... ....... 8,344,927 4,885,471 15,230,398 


Surplus earnings .. $9,089,980 $2,301,678 $11,391,658 


This shows a decrease iu the total surplus earnings during 
the corresponding time last year of $695,480, Owing to 
the improved condition of the road-bed andequipments the 
decrease in the rnnning expenses has been much larger 
"Sage jase napa than the falling off in earnings. The num- 

er of miles of road operated was 4,340. 

The regular quarterly dividends of 134 per cent. have 
been declared from earnings without impairment of the sur- 
plus. There was an average increase of passenger rates dur- 
ing the first six months of the year of from 3 cents per mile 
to 8.0632 cents on through traffic, and from 34% cents to 
3.6461 on way travel. Freight rates were reduced about 4 
per cent. on local goods, and about 18 per cent. on through 
freight. 


On July 1, 1888, a new time schedule went into effect 
between Council Bluffs and Ogden, by which the ape 
time was reduced about 12 hours each way, and an addi- 
tional train was put on, making two daily trains each way 
between these points. A special advantage is thus gained by 
emigrants, whose cars were formerly attached to the 
freight trains, and are still so drawn on the Central Pacific, 
but which, by the new arrangement, are now drawn by the 
Union Pacific on its regular passenger trains. There is 
mentioned the probability of a new arrangement with the 
Pullman Co., by which the Union Pacific will be insured a 
much larger revenue than it has heretofore derived from 
that source. The government directors say that they are 
not informed what action has been taken in the investiga- 
tion that was to be made into the effect of the construction 
or purchase by the Central Pacific of competing lines of 
through roads, but it seems to them not unworthy of 
serious consideration as affecting the present condition of the 
roads and their ultimate ability to meet their obligations to 
the government. 


Total. 
$24,622,056 





LAND GRANTS. 


The original land grant to the Union Pacific embraced. as 
near as may be estimated, about 11,200,000 acres. The 
grants tothe Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific embraced 
about 7,004,000 acres, making a total of 18,204,000 acres 
to the consolidated company. Of the original grant to the 
Union Pacific 8,877,892 acres remain unsold, and of the 
grant to the Kansas and Denver Pacific companies 5,236,- 
725 acres remain. There have been sold and disposed of in 
round numbers of the whole land grant about 4,000,000 
acres, for the sum of about $15,000,000. The methods of 
sale are for cash, with a discount of 10 per cent. on 5 or 10 
years’ time, in instalments of one fifth or one tenth, with 
annual interest at the rate of 6 per cent. on deferred 
payments. Of the original issue of $10,400,000 
worth of bonds, it is understood that some $5,800,- 
000 have been cancelled by the proceeds of sales, 
The estimated value of the company’s unsold land is $17,- 
500,000. Without recommending any specific plan the 
directors do not hesitate to say that in their judgment some 
definite plan should be adopted whereby the interests of the 
government and the company should be mutually subserved 
and provision made for such a fair and equitable division 
of the remaining lands as sball best promote their speedy 
sale and utilization. The net proceeds of the sale of lands 
in the Union Pacific grant was $9,273,322 up to June 30, 
1888, and of the Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific grants, 
$5,997,869. During the first six montbs of 1888 the in- 
crease in the number of acres sold over the number sold 
during the corresponding period in 1882 was 197,051, and 
the increase in amount received for sales was $603,532. 


MATTERS IN LITIGATION. 


The report includes a communication from President Dil- 
lon, which deals with the various matters now before the 
courts that relate to the Union Pacific Co. It refers to a 
contemplated suit in the Court of Claims to obtain a construc- 
tion of the Thurman act and tothe pending suits by and 
against the Credit Mobilier. The only suits mentioned in which 
the integrity of the company’s franchise is directly assailed 
are in the nature of quo-warranto proceedings brought by the 
state of Kansas—one against the Kansas Pacific, seeking to 
annul the entire franchise of that company, and the other 
against the Union Pacific, seeking to oust the company 
from the right to operate the Kansas Pacific under the terms 
of the consolidation. It is expected that the Supreme Court 
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of the Uaitel States will decide these cases at the present 
sitting. 
ACCRUING LIABILITIES. 

The bonds issued by the United States in aid of the Union 
Pacific and Kansas Pacific roads, secured by second mort- 
gage, full due in 1895. They amount in principal and 
unpaid interest to nearly $50,000,000. Unless some pro- 
vision is made to refund this debt upon a satisfactory basis, 
it is to be feared that the company will not be able to meet its 
obligations, and that disastrous complications may result. 
To avoid this it has been su that an actuarial compu- 
tation of the net amount of those debts and principal and 
interest at a certain day, say July 1, 1884, be made, and 
that this sum be divided into 120 ual parts, the 
company to issue 120 interest-bearing mds, payable 
one each six months until the whole debt is extin- 
guished. Theeffect would be to remove the misunderstand- 
ings now existing as to what constitutes the 25 per cent. of 
net earnings required to ba paid under the Thurman act, 
and would at the sam> times strengthen the security of the 
government and enhance the credit of the company. This, 
or somathing similar ia the way of legislation, seems to us 
t>» be very desirable if not absolutely demanded by the 
necessities of the case. 

Ia concluding, tha directors explain the cause of the extra- 
ordinary length of their report, and repeat their expressions 
of confideace in the future of the road, and in its ultimate 
ability to meet all its obligations to the government. They 
say that the road-bed, track, buildings and equipments of 
the road are all in excellent condition and kept well up to 
the higaest standard of the best roads in the country. The 
feeding lines are bringing each year additional traffic to the 
main lines and increased profits from their own business, to 
the permanent advantage of the whole system. 








The Massachusetts Commission on Sunday Trains. 


We give below the decision of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commissioners, granting the petition of the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western Ce., and of the Fitchburg Co, for leave 
to run Sunday trains over the state road: 


The first-named company asks of the Railroad Commis- 
sioners leave to run a Lord’s-day train from the state line, 
reaching North Adams about 5:30 a.m., with another train 
leaving North Adams for the West after 11 p.m. The 
Fitchburg Railroad Co. asks permission to run from North 
Adams at 5:48 a.m., reaching Greenfield at 7.01 a.m , and 
also for a train leaving Greenfield westward at 9:45 p.m., 
reaching North Adams at 11:02 p.m. The gr was 
supported by many petitioners living in North Adams. 
One gentleman from Greenfield appeared in opposition, and 
he brought remonstrances from most of the towns in Frank- 
lin, and from some towns in the other western counties. The 
names were few, but weighty from their character. The 
wording of these documents, however, left it doubtful 
whether the character and hours of the proposed trains were 
known to the remonstrants. Probably many believed that 
they were petitioning against the freight and excursion and 
other trains, which, as we learn, are freely run in western 
(as in eastern) Massachusetts without any action of this 
Board. At the date of the petitions no train was run on the 
Lord’s day under our authority. 

The statute applies in terms to all through trains on all 
roads, but was passed with special reference to the possible 
needs of the state road. It applies only to through trains, 
excluding all mere excursion and local trains. The objec- 
tions urged by the remonstrants are objections to the law, 


rather than to this application. While it is on the statute | 14 


book we must administer it according to its intent. The 
law enacts expressly or by implication: 1. That Lord’s-day 
trains shall not be authorized by the Board unless they are 
demanded as a matter of necessity or convenience. 2. That 
when so demanded they shall be authorized. 3. That in per- 
mitting such trains due regard shall be had to the obser- 
vance of the day, or, in other words, that its observance 
shall be disturbed as little as possible. To refuse to author- 
ize a Sunday train as the law permits, because of | pom 
views held by the Commissioners, or by any of them, 
would be to abdicate a duty and to annul the 
statute. The word “ necessity” as used is not a positive, but 
arelative term. ‘‘A case in which any man is physically 
obliged to travel can hardly be imagined. Buta mural fit- 
ness or propriety of traveling, under the circumstances of 
any particular case, may be deemed necessity.”—Common- 
wealth vs. Knox, 6 Mass. ; opinion by C. J. Parsons. ‘To 
save life or prevent or relieve suffering, and this in the case 
of animals as well as men ; to prepare needful food for man 
and beast ; to save property, as in the case of fire, flood or 
tempest, or other unusual peril,” have all been recognized by 
the Supreme Court as lawful, although not necessary.— 
Commonwealth vs. Sampson, 97 Mass. And in such decisions 
the courts seem only to follow the highest authority. In this 
statute the word “‘ necessity” is broadened by the following 
word *‘ convenience.” This is not an additional requirement, 
but a modification of the former one. 

In construing the law we cannot disregard the change 
that has taken place in opinion as to the nature of the ne- 
cessity which justifies work on the Lord’s day. These 
changes of opinion and practice include the lawfulness of 
such work a3 is needful for warming places of worship on 
the Lord’s day. au innovation that once troubled the peace 
of churches ; the use of horse-cars to reach places of wor- 
ship, a convenience which now prevents the removal of at 
least one of our best known churches in Boston ; moderate 
exercise by walking and a larger liberty in the selection of 
reading matter. The changes are not all in one direction. 
Within the memory of living men political caucuses were 
held in Faneuil Hall and elsewhere on the evening of the 
Lord’s day. Much labor is now allowed in ministering to 
bodily wants. These illustrations are not used to justify 
one act of wrongdoing by pleading the wrong-doing of 


_others, but to show that the general sentiment does not 


regard as wronz what was once held to be so, and thus to 
prove what was the intent of our General Court when they 
used the words “‘ necessity and convenience.” 

The petitioners say that there is an honest demand for a 
train arriving at North Adams and Greenfield early on Sun- 
day moraing, which also compels the running of a corre- 
sponding train late in the evening. They state and appar- 
ently have proved that one chief cause of the comparative 
failure of the Hoosac line as a passenger route has been the 
want of sucha train. Among its lesser evils is the loss of a 
mail contract. The complaints of passengers have been dis- 
astrous advertisements. And it did not lessen the chagrin 
of the Fitchburg managers, or of their passengers, that the 
other road was operated on Sunday without receiving or 
asking authority. - 

This might not be conclusive. The remoustrants may 
well say that it is better for the state to suffer loss than to 
commit wrong ; that to sanction evil by her influence and 
example is worse than any p3cuniary disadvantage. But 
all this begs the question as to what is right, or, in other 
words, what is necessary and convenient. Almost every 
one wili admit that some traveling on the Lord’s day is 
needful and right. 

If it is right that good men shou traveld on ISunday, it 





is right that there should be trains to convey them. If their 
journeys are necessary, these trains are necessary. And it 
must happen that every week there will be men whose right 
or duty it is to travel on the Lord’s day. In this age we 
must allow some liberty to conscience. And if unscrupu- 
lous men use these trains for merely secular purposes they 
are liable not only to the penalties of the higher law, but to 
the laws of the state. 

The strongest plea for allowing trains to pass from the 
state line to North Adams and Greenfield is the natural and 
commendable desire to spend the Lord’s day at home. To 
belated travelers it is a serious infliction to be compelled to 
spend the Sabbath at a tavern—probably among scenes 
wholly unsuitable to the day—away from their usual place 
of worship ; perhaps unable to enjoy their chosen forms of 
doctrine. And the location of this road and its connections 
at Rotterdam Junction and elsewhere offer nothing to miti- 
gate the result, One of the most powerful pleas addressed 
to the board upon this question refers to ‘‘the New England 
Sabbath.” The phrase includes the family at home together 
on the Lord’s day. This feature of the day is valued most 
where the traditions of the fathers are most highly prized. 
And the general desire to spend the day at home is an ap- 
preciable source of revenue upon one at least of our most 
prosperous railroads. It is very probable that if the 
trains stopped at the state line many passengers 
would use horses and carriages to reach _ their 
homes at Williamstown, North Adams and elsewhere, 
causing more disturbance than one five o’clock train. The 
remonstrant was right in urging that the statute provision 
for due observance of the day is a substantial part of the 
act, and not an unmeaning phrase designed only to facilitate 
its passage. But the hours named in the petition make it 
certain that the authorized trains will not disturb religious 
worship, and that they cannot seriously impair the quiet 
which adds so much to the charm of the day. In another 
month their morning time will be an hour earlier. If other 
trains shall ever be requested on this or any other road each 
application will be decided on its own merits. Weonly give 
authority to run trains on the state road between the hours 
of 5 and 7 in the morniag, or at hours still earlier, and in 
the evening from 9:45 to 11:30. The hours fixed will also 
secure the trainmen from any severe curtailment of their 
Lord’s-day privileges. And we believe that while this de- 
cision is a simple duty. under the statute it will save.our 
laws from the reproach which would result from a denial 
unfounded in principle and — in its working. 

By the Board. 
THomas RUSSELL, Chairman. 








The Car Wheel of the Future. 


The following is an abstract of a paper read by Mr. Jobn 
M. Ford at a meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ Club, held 
at Boston, Jan. 3): 


A systematic record of facts as regards the relative 
service of steel-tired and cast-iron wheels under passenger 
equipment on the Boston & Albany Railroad, throws some 
light upon an important subject, which is now much dis- 
cussed: 

During the year 1883, 180 Hartford steel-tired wheels 
have been removed as worn out. Their average mileage has 
been 245,980 miles, the minimum being 63,500 and the 
maximum 470,000 miles; the average time in service, 7 
years, 8 montis, 3 days. 

Analysis shows that 
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Thus, out of 180 wheels worn out the great majority, 131, 
ran over 200,000 miles, and only about 3 per cent. of the 
total number ran under 100,000 miles. 

The * average mileage of worn-out cast-iron wheels re- 
moved during 1882 was 29,074 miles, and it would there- 
fore appear that a steel-tired wheel will outlast eight chilled 
wheels, which latter only ran on an average 332 days. 


The total cost of one pair of steel-tired wheels. with 

interest and cost of changing and turning,to run 245,980 

miles, been, less scrap wheels.... ......  ......+.- $148.35 
The total cost to run the same number of miles with the 

cast-iron wheel, with interest and cost of changing, has 


been, less scrap wheels. ............. 20. sescececee oe 190.31 
Difference in favor of the steel-tired wheel..... ......... 41.96 
Cost, without interest added, steel-tired wheels.... .. .. 88.25 
Cost, without interest added, cast-iron wheels........ ... 140.52 
Difference in favor of the steel-tired wheels.............. 52.27 
Difference in favor of the 180 steel-tired wheels removed 

during the year, with interest, etec., added ... ... ..... 3,776.40 
Difference in favor of the 180 steel-tired wheels removed 

during the year, without interest added.... ....... ... 4,704.30 


We have used this style of wheel for the past 14 years, 
and had 1,615 in service on Jan. 1, 1883, and there has 
never been reported a defective wheel causing the slightest 
damage. The average length of all cars in service, passen- 
ger, mail and baggage, is 47.v0ft.; average weight of all 
cars in service, passenger, mail and baggage, 40,522 Ibs. ;, 
size of wheels under consideration, 33 in.; style of truck, 
four-wheeled, except seven six-wheeled cars; sharp curves 
and heavy grades, much heavy suburban traffic, making 
frequent quick stops, the great power of the autumatic brake 
tending to damage the wheel. 

Car wheels ure now being subjected to greater strains and 
rougher usage, and therefore require not only greater hard- 
ness of the tread, but also greater strength, toughness or 
tenacity of the metal of which they are made. During the 
past few years the average mileage of cast-iron wheels 
has fallen “rom 56,540 in 1880 to 29,074 in 1882 on this 
road. This fact indicates greater severity of service and 
that the proper quality of material is wanting in the cast- 
iron wheel. This is confirmed by the fact that wheels in 
passenger service do not generally wear out, but become 
defective from séme other cause. During the last nine 
months, 108 cast-iron wheels have been removed froma 
certain line of cars; only 10 were worn out; of the remain- 
ing 98, 16 had bad tread, 18 were cracked, 56 flat, 4 seams, 
and 4 spotted. A few years ago, when cars were lighter, 
chilled wheels were probably the most economical in use, 
although many disadvantages resulted fro: imperfections 
in the surface of the tread. Chilled wheels have, however, 
since proved unequal to the heavier loads, higher speeds, 
and the use of continuous brakes. . 

Crucible steel of good quality, containing about 1 per 
cent. of carbon, is four times as strong as cast wheel iron, 
and machinery steel containing about 0.30 per cent. of car- 
bon gives nearly the same breaking strain with a fibrous 
fracture. This metal is too soft for wheel tires, but steel 
made in crucibles from Swedish iron, with 0.70 to 0.80 per 
cent. of carbon added, hammered and rolled, will produce a 
perfectly safe and durable tire. A test made of the metal 
(annealed) of which Mr. Nathan Washburn is making steel 
tires showed great strength, Exact records as to the ser- 


vice of wheels are the only methods by which we can learn 
tae practical value of different classes of steel for tires. 

There is a popular theory that certain wheels are elastic— 
that is, they will yield and recover their form. I admit 
that wheels contain elastic properties, just asa brick wall 
does, though it would require to be demolished to demon- 
strate the fact. 

The same is trus of the wheel, orit is not fit for the service 
demanded of it; for the moment it yields or works a hair, 
that moment the forces required to produce this result would 
be sufficient to weaken and eventually and quickly destroy 
it before it had performed the service for which it was 
designed. A wagon wheel should never be run when any 
part yields or works a hair, but should be made perfectly 
solid at once. Will acontinual yielding and recovering pro- 
duce either durability or safety? A wheel should not bs 
elastic under its load, any more than the principal bones ia 
the body should be elastic in ordinary use, and yield to the 
blows given in the act of walking; for in both cases elasticity 
is provided for in another way. The springs, equalizers and 
track neutralize the shock to the car bodies, and if the power ; 
of the springs to carry the load is determined accurately, so! 
that an exact adjustment between the two is maintained, 
any additional elasticity would be as much a disadvantage 
as in the structure of the human body, for the provisions for 
elasticity are quite similar in each. 

The destructive element of vibration as communicated 
from wheel to axle is another popular theory of the present 
day. This vibration does not tend to destroy axles, as the 
wheel is always in contact with the axle. The severer 
vibrations, which are destructive, are cue to other causes. 
Can the wheel from coutact with the axle transmit more 
vibrations to the axle than it receives? This is hardly 
reasonable, and still we hear nothing about wheels being 
destroyed hy vibration, notwithstanding it is usually sup- 
posed that steel tires and cast iron possess greater vibratory 
properties than the wrought-iron axle. Yielding and 
recovering is not vibration, for no one contends that a cast- 
iron wheel is elastic o: yields under its load; but they do 
contend that it vibrates, and in so doing destroys the axle 
without being itself affected. Why is this? The heavier 
destructive vibrations and strains conveyed to the axle 
come from the application of the brakes, the resistance 
to be overcome in‘the load carried, the tremendous momentum 
of the train, and the blow and twist communicated by 
change of direction in rounding curves, etc., and these forces 
can be neither diminished nor increased by any quality or 
form of material in the wheel, and accomplish that perfecs 
safety and steady motion for which the vehicle is designed. 
Cushioning the wheel seat would give direct elasticity, pro- 
ducing a vibratory motion in the | of the car similar to 
the results produced in freight cars when the journal springs 
were placed over the oil-boxes. We endeavor to avoid this 
motion in passenger cars by equalizer bars and springs, 
which produce a long and soft motion, absorbing the jar and 
cushioning the blows more effectually and surely than in 
any other way, and, in conjunction with the body springs, 
give all the elasticity necessary or safe to have in your con- 
struction with the present element of elasticity in your 
truck. As vibration cannot be prevented, we should ea- 
deavor to absorb the heavy shocks before they reach the 


The present mode of construction could not be much im- 
proved as regards comfort to the passenger. 

In order to gain practical results by careful, systematic 
records, the wheel-makers and the wheel-users must com- 
bive their efforts. The future wheel, no less than the pres- 
ent, must give the best results for the least money, and we 
must look to science to demonstrate the fact. 


The Only Chinese Railroad. 


The United States Consul at Tientsin, China, in his report 
to the State Department gives an account of a Chinese com- 
pany for mining and transporting coal, known as the 
‘Kaiping Company.” The following is his description of a 
railroad this company has built: 


On the formation of the company it was intended to build 
a railway either to Pe-Tung or Lutai, a distance of some 30 
or 40 miles, but the authorities at Pekin looked upon the 
project with so much disfavor that the company were com- 
pelled to abandon it, and a canal was reluctantly started 
over the low ground from Lutai to Shu-Kow-Chong, the 
present terminus of the railroad. It was with great 
difficulty that the permission to build even this short 
line of 7 miles was obtained, and it had to be laid 
out several times before the land could be procured, and 
various obstructions, such as graves, removed. It might 
be well to state in this connection that the sinuous course of 
portions of the canal is due to these same causes, This 7 
miles of railway was laid down for horse tracking, precau- 
tion being taken to make the bridges sufficiently strong to 
carry heavy locomotives at some future time. The ques- 
tion of adopting a light or heavy rail was a difficult one to 
decide, and unfortunately, as present events now show, a 
light steel rail of 30 lbs. to the yard, imported from England, 
was laid. If it had been deemed possible by the company 
that locomotives could have been so soon permitted heavier 
rails would have been used. The country traversed by the 
road is quite level, and required but little grading ; but one 
creek of any size is crossed, which is spanned by an iron 
bridge constructed at the works of the company. The road 
is of the ordinary gauge and is ballasted with limestone 
from Kaiping. 

The rolling stock consists of three ordinary coaches for 
passenger travel, each of which is divided into two apart- 
ments for the accommodation of second and _ third-class pas- 
sengers, which were imported from England ; one first-class 
passenger coach, built at Kaiping, and intended for the use 
of high officials; 50 coal trucks, the frames and ruonivg 
gear imported from England, and set up and timbered at 
Kaiping, and having a capacity ranging from 12 to 20 tons. 

ere are three engives. o. 1, called ** The Rocket of 
China,” was built at Kaiping. The history of this, the first 
locomotive built ia China, may be of some interest, especially 
as it is also the first standard gauge (4 ft. 81¢ in.) ever used 











in China. Her dimensions are as follows: 8 in. outside cy 1- 
inders, 151, in. stroke; six 30 in. wheels, four coupled; and, 
being hurriedly and hastily built, was not intended fora 


very long life, but was simply intended as an introduction 
to more powerful and better engines from abroad. Having 
safely run about 70,000 miles, doing the whole work of the 
line for over one year. about September, 1832, engines Nos. 
2 and 8 were imported from England and sent up to Kai- 
ping. Six round trips are run daily; time, 20 minutes 
each way. Second and third-class passengers pay 5 and 7 
cents, respectively each way. The passenger travel pays 
current running expenses of train. An av of 135 to 
150 tons of coal is daily carried over the road, 20 tons of 
coke, 25 tons of limestone, and, with other general freigbt, 
amounting in the aggregate to some 200 tons perday. There 
come up over the road timber, machinery and general sup- 
plies for the company. At present no outside freight is car- 
ried, owing to the prejudice of cartmen, or rather, it is not 
deemed advisable to interfere with local cart trattic. 





Chinese residing in the vicinity of the road, -utside of 
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those whose land was taken, look upon it with much 
favor, and are disposed to patronize it. The engine is con- 
trolled by an English engineer; all other employés are Chi- 
nese. The cost of the railroad cannot be estimated, for the 


car. These hooks engage one with the other in contiguous 
ends of adjoining cays. To do this each book must have | 


Fig .4, 
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has‘a hooked head, A, figs. 1, 2.and 3, on each end of each | parts and united by a kind of mortise and tenon, that is— 
| each draw-head or hook, A and B,is made witha forked 


end, 1 J,, which receives a corresponding tenon, J, on the 
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reason that it was constructed in connection with the devel- 
opment of the mine and other improvements at the 
works, and all accounts also being kept by the Chinese. 
An extension of the present line is by no means improbable, 
when the obstruction of the authorities once ceases. There 
can be but little doubt that the establishment of railways in 
Chins may be regarded as a fixed fact, and the fact that the 
company has expended so much money in the construction 
of the Lutai Canal may delay the extension of the road for 
a little time, but it must be remembered that the canal was 
only constructed to meet a pressing necessity, and the rail- 
way can be extended in a direct line from Shu-Kow-Chong 
to Pe-Tung, the seaboard, a distance of 380 miles, and over 
good ground for its construction. 

Tbe Lutai canal commences at Shu-Kow-Chong, the pres- 
ent terminus of the railway, and extends to Lutai on the 
south, a distance of 21 miles, connecting with the Pe-Tung 
River, from whence it derives its water supply. It is 66 ft. 
wide at the top or surface of the ground, and 16 ft. at the 
bottom, greatest depth of water 8 ft., and lowest 3 ft. One 
hundred boats are now being built for the transportation of 
coal on the canal, and at a cost of $150 each, with a carry- 
ing capacity of 25 to 830 tons. These boats are to be towed 
by steam barges 








McConway’s Interchangeable “ Miller” and “ Janney” | 


Coupler. 


The illustrations herewith represent an invention recently 
patented by Mr. Wm. McConway, of Pittsburgh, the object 
of which he describes as follows iv his patent specification: 

“‘ It is frequently necessary in railroading to transfer cars 
from one line to another, and it sometimes happens that a 
car equipped with a ‘ Miller’ coupler must be made up in a 
train of cars which are equipped with the other. 

“ My invention relates to construction and combination of 
devices by means of which the ‘Miller’ and ‘Janney’ 
coupling-heads or couplers proper are rendered inter- 
changeable on the same car, so that one may be taken out 
or removed, and the other inserted quickly without expense 
and with little labor.” 

The engravings, figs. 1, 2 and 8, represent respectively an 
end-view, inverted plan and longitudinal section of that part 
of theend of a car which includes the coupling apparatus 
and with the Miller coupling-hook or head attached. Figs. 
4, 5 and 6 are similar engravings, but with the Janney hook 
or head, which is shown in figs. 5and 6. Fig. 4 shows the 
apparatus without either coupling-hook or head. 

As is known to most of our readers, the Miller couplivg 
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COMBINED MILLER AND JANNEY COUPLER. 


enough lateral movement to allow the projection on theside, 
or the part corresponding to the ‘‘ barb” ina fish-hook, of one 
to pass and engage with that on the other, 

On the Janney coupling-head, B, figs. 5 and 6, the pro- 
jection or barb b, is movable about a pivot a, and the end 
of 6b moves in the arcc b. The Janney coupling-head there- 
fore does not require any lateral movement in coupling or 
uncoupling. 

The Miller coupling apparatus has only one buffer head 
C, figs 1,2 and 3, whereas in the Janney apparatus two, 
D, D, figs. 1-6, are used. 

The problem, then, which Mr. McConway has“undertaken 








inside end or barrel, H, of the draw-bar. The forked end or 
mortise, J J, and tenon, J, are united together by a pin or 
bolt, dd. By removing this pin the draw-head or hook can 
be detached from the barrel, H, and removed from the car 
and another substituted forit, Thatis, by taking out the 
pin, dd, in figs. 2and 3 the Miller draw-head, A, can be 
taken out anda Janney draw-head, like B in figs. 5 and 6, 
be substituted in its place. 

In coupling and uncoupling the Miller draw-head on each 
car must have enough lateral movement to allow the pro- 
jection, or barb 8, fig. 2, of one hook to engage with that of 
the other. When two cars are coupled together there must 
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to solve, is to so construct the coupling apparatus that either 
a Miller or a Janney hook can be used, and so that it can be 
satisfactorily coupled to other cars which use either the 
Miller or the Janney couplers and buffers alone. 

With this end in view the draw-springs Z EF’ and follower- 
plates F F’ are arranged in any of the ordinary ways in 
use, with a draw-bar bolt G passing through them and 
secured by a nut and washer on the backend. This bolt is 
attached to the draw-bar H, by a pin, C. The draw-bar 
and draw-head or hook, instead of being made in 
one piece, as they usually are, are made in two 





always be a sufficient amount of lateral tension exerted on 
the one hook to bring it over and cause it to engage with the 
one on the other car, and to prevent them from disengaging 
so long as the cars are coupled together. A spring, K, figs. 
1 and 2, is placed on one side of the draw timbers L L, and 
bears against a bracket or hanger e, bolted to one of the 
timbers, This spring is connected to the draw-bar by a 
bolt f f, which is attached to the draw-bar by a shackle g, 
shown in fig. 1 by dotted lines. The requisite tension is 
given to this spring by a nut on the end of the bolt f, and it 
thus pulls the draw-bar toward itself. To uncouple the 
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Miller draw-heads the usual lever Mis employed, which is | against the equalizing-bar V and is connected by a bolt yg to| the spring X. ta . 
pring X, back of the equalizing-bar V V, will 
connected to the draw-bar by a chain N. This chain is con- | a spring X, which bears against V. Me : ret oP opdng 


nected and disconnected from the lever by a hook h, so that 
when the draw-bar is removed the chain goes with it. 





The particular object of the yoke W is to secure a con- 


press the buffers into contact, whichever apparatus isin use. 
To operate ths catch, which in the Janney coupler holds 


joint action, or a co-operation between the draw-heads and|the hook or barb b in its interlocked position, and which 
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McCONWAY’S INTERCHANGEABLE MILLER AND JANNEY COUPLER. 


As the Janney draw-heads couple or engage with each 
other by virtue of the movement of the barb b, fig. 5, in the 
are bc, no lateral movement or tension of the draw-bar is 
required; therefore it is made wide enough at iito nearly 
or quite fill up the space in the stirrup which supports it, 
and a swinging dog /j, figs. 1 and 4, is attached to the bolt /. 
This dog may be swung up so as to bear against the hanger 
e, and then the tension of the spring K is exerted against it 
and not on the draw-bar. If a Miller draw-head is substi- 
tuted for one of the Janney pattern the dog is released and 
drops down into the position in which it is represented, the 
first time that the book is coupled. 

O Oand P Pare the two platform end timbers. To the 
outside one a socket, Q is attached to receive the Miller 
buffer, and other sockets, S S to receive the Janney buffers. 
The rear end, k of the Miller buffer stem R, fig. 6, enters 
a socket in the Miller yoke T, the construction of which 
will be presently explained. 

The Janney buffer stems U U pass through the sockets 
S Sand are connected at their rear ends to an equalizing 


the buffers, whichever apparatus he used, so that the force, 


releases it so that it may swing open at the proper time, the 


or some portion thereof, with which the couplers come to-| usual slotted lever ¢, figs. 5 and 6, is employed, but to 
gether, over and above what is necessary to effect their in-| secure a detachable connection the slot is made open at its 
terlocking engagement, shall be transferred to the buffers; | extremity, as shown in fiig. 6. Then when the Janney 
and it is also an important function of the apparatus to pre- | draw-head B is inserted through the stirrup Y, the open end 
ventor take up slack motion between cars, so that as the | of the slot in the crank-lever ¢ passes on to the operating- 
draw-bars move outward a little under the yielding effect of | stem v inside a T-head or button w, the other end of the 
their springs, the buffers shall thereby also be drawn for- | stem being secured to the lever M, as shown in fig. 4. Thus 


ward, and the buffers of adjacent cars shall be kept in close | it will be seen.that the same lever M may be employed to 





and firm engagement or contact. The first of these two 
functions is secured chiefly when the Janney couplers are 
used, The back-thrust which they give on coming together 
pushes the draw-barrel H hackward, the lug n engages the 
lower end of the yoke W, pushes it back, and causes it to 
turn on its pivot shaft, m. This tends to throw the 
upper end of the yoke forward, draw forward on the cross- 
head s and bolt g, compress the spring X, and through it 
pushes forward on the equalizing lever V V, and of 
course on the buffers D D. Whatever force in 
this direction is exercised when the Miller coupler 








‘bar, or lever V V, which is fulerumed at its centrein a 
seat or seats in the rear end of the Miller yoke T. This 
yoke atitsrear end is bifurcated, forked or U-shaped, so 
as to form two arms, Jl, fig. 2, which furnish seats for 
the equalizing lever. 

W W isthe Janney yoke, which has arocking motion on 
a fixed pivot, m m, figs. 3and 6, The lug’non the draw-bar 
barrel H bears against this yoke when the draw-bar iS 
pushed inward, and the lug o is connected by a bolt p to the 
upper end of the yoke W. The top of W also has a bearing 








and buffer C are used will be transmitted from 
the equalizing lever V V through the Miller yoke 7 to the 
Miller buffer C. When the buffers, whichever apparatus is 
in use, come into engagement, during or after coupling, 
their backward action is transmitted, by paths the reverse 
of those above described, to the Janney yoke W, which» 
through the cross-pin r and bolt p, draws back on the draw- 
barrel H, but with a less rapid motion. Hence, when the 
couplers are united or coupled car to car, all slack motion 
will be taken up; also, if the draw-bar springs yield unduly, 


work either coupler. 
| This apparatus is manufactured by Messrs, McConway, 
| Torley & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., who may be addressed for 


| further information. 


Dailies nici Lal 
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Curve Resistance. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23, 1884. 
| To THE EpiTorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Without presuming to comply with Mr. Shunk’s request 
(in your issue of 11th inst.) for a simple, practical formula 
for curve resistance, I enclose, as a possible aid to those hav- 
ing time and mathematical skill for the task, a few sugges- 
tions gathered principally in consulting some of the authori- 
ties on the subject: 

With regard to Mr. Shunk’s suggestion that the drag of 
the rear portions of a train, acting of course in opposition te 
the pull of the engine, ‘develops and conditions the curve 
resistance somewhat, as the drag of a boatman on the 
free end of a hawser develops and conditions ite friction 
round the snubbing post,” we must bear in mind that this 
particular resistance is exerted upon the middle portions 
only of the train, that these middle portions are pressed 
against the inner rail, while the forward wheels press 
against the outer rail by virtue of their tendency to follow 
a tangent of the curve, and the rear wheels are probably 
also pressed by centrifugal force against the outer rail. 

The condition of affairs must change, too, when an engine 
pushes a train on a curve or when a train passes over a 
curve by gravity. In such cases we may suppose that the 
wheels in the middle of the train wouid be crowded against 
the outer rail by the rear cars, instead of being pressed 
against the inner rail, as before. by the pull of the engine 
and the drag of the rear cars. 

It must also be remembered that the elevation of the 








outer rail cts in opposition to the centrifugal force, and in 
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opposition to the tangential tendency of all the wheels ; and 
thus tends to keep the forward and the rear wheels away 
from the outer rail, and to press the middle wheels against 
the inner rail. 

And, as Mr. Cleeman suggests, on page 22 of his “ Rail- 
road Engineer’s Practice,” these opposing forces must, at 
times, balance each other, so that we might suppose a case 
where the elevation of the outer raill, combined with a 
widened gauge, might be just sufficient, even at a high speed 
and on asharp curve, to keep all the flanges from touching 
the rails, so that the train would pass around a mile of sharp 
curvature with no greater resistance than over a mile of 
straight track. 

This, of course, is a fanciful case, and probably has never 
occurred in practice, but may not its underlying principle 
considerably affect the actual running of trains ? 

Another feature of importance, as pointed out by Mr. 
Wellington, in his ‘‘ Economic Theory of the Location of 
Railways,” is tbe nature of any given curve as compared 
with that of adjacent portions of the track. 

Thus, while on page 168 he speaks of ** the inherent costli- 
ness of sharp curvature, that is, the greater wear and tear 
of road-bed and rolling stock, and the greater consumption 
of fuel which results from 100 ft. of 10° curvature rather 
than from 1,000 ft. of 1° curvature,” he reminds us, on page 
170, that ‘‘sharp curves lengthen short tangents,” “ and 
hence a sharper curve doubtless often results in /ess resist- 
ance and wear and tear.” 

Asan illustration of this point we may take his Table 
XIII, compiled from statistics of rail repairs on the Erie 
Railway. From this we learn that ona curve of 4° 24’ 
chord deflection, the repairs of rails were 77 per cent. 
greater than on a straight track of the same length, or 17.5 
per cent. greater for each degree of chord deflection. But 
this was ‘‘ on continuous reversed curves connected by short 
pieces of tangent, the latter varying in leng‘h nearly in pro- 
portion to the radius, but in no case sufficiently long for the 
train to straighten before entering on a new curve,” whereas 
‘* the writer has learned on inquiry that the recent experi- 
ence of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad would indicate the 
wear of rails on ordinary curves to be only 4 or 5 per cent 
(in excess of that on straight lines ?) per degree of” chord 
deflection. 

This suggests the question : Why should not the compara- 
tive wear of rails on different curves be taken as a quite 
close measure of their comparative resistances, and if some 
four-track road has been, or will be, so public-spirited as to 
tabulate these repairs on passenger and freight tracks re- 
spectively, going around curves of approximately the same 
radius, would it not afford a means of settling the vexed 
question of the effect of the velocity on the resistance? The 
comparison of the views of Mr. Wellington and Baron von 
Weber, given below, willillustrate the degree of clearness 
which is associated with this question. 

The ‘ braking” action of the heads of the rails on the 
flanges of such wheels as press against them mst, of course, 
not be lost sight of. On the other hand, we are in danger 
of overestimating it unless we bear in mind that, where this 
action takes place, the motion of a point on the flange, in 
its cycloidal path, is very slight, varying somewhat with 
the diameter of the wheel and with the depth of the flange, 
and that therefore this braking action is quite triflmg in 
comparison with what it would be with a very deep flange 
on a very small wheel, such as would bring the point of 
application of the brake nearly on a horizontonal line with 
the centre of revolution. 

As regards the effect of velocity, which has generally, I 
believe, been assumed to increase the resistance, I quote 
your editorial of July 21, 1876: ‘‘ Mr. Dudley bas already 
shown by his experiments that heavy trains can be run 
with less fuel at a speed of 20 miles per hour than at 12, a 
fact often suspected, but never conclusively proved before :” 
aud my father, in his “ Field Practice of Laying out Circu- 
lar Curves for Railroads” (11th ed., 1882, p. 95), quotes 
Mr. Wellington as having found “that the additional resist- 
ance of a 1° curve is over 1 lv. per ton (2,000 Ibs.) at a 
velocity of 12 miles per hour, and decreases to about 1 Ib. 
per ton at a velocity of 22 miles per hour.” 

Mr. Chanute, in Haswell’s ‘‘ Engineer’s and Mechanic’s 
Pocket-Book,” quoted in your journal of March 24, 1882, 
gives Baron von Weber’s as the most recent European for- 
mula. It is based upon more than 2,000 experimental 
results, and is as follows : 

Coefficient of resistance due to curvature 

ap 0.6504 

~ Radius in metres — 55 
according to which the resistance due to curvature increases 
faster than the radius diminishes. It gives results varying 
from a resistance of 0.8 lbs. per 2,000 (say 0.9 Ibs. per 2,240) 
per degree of chord deflection, for a 1° 44’ curve, to a resist- 
ance of 1.67 Ibs. per 2,000 (2 lbs. per 2.240) per degree, for a 
17°20’ curve. This would make the resistance ona 1° 44’ 
curve about 1.6 lbs. per 2,240, and on a 17° 20’ curve nearly 
85 lbs. per 2,240. 

But Mr, Chanute dissents from this view and confirms Mr. 
Shunk (and, indeed, most other authorities), by saying that 
‘*both reasoning and experiment indicate that the general 
resistance of curves increases very nearly in direct propor- 
tion to the degree of curvature, or inversely as the radius.” 

His formula, based upon this assumption, and upon the 
further one that the resistance on a 1° curve is 0.6 lbs. per 

(net?) ton, is: 

Resistance due to curvature in lbs. per 2,000 Ibs. 

5.730 ft. 
= 0.60 x 


Radius, in feet. 
or, approximately, 
Resistance due to curvature in lbs., per 2,240 lbs., = 0.672 
x number of degrees of deflection per 100 ft. chord. 
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This gives, for a 1° 44’ curve, a resistance of 1.16 lbs. per 
2,240 lbs., instead of 1.6 Ibs.,.as per Baron von Weber’s 
formula; and for a 17° 20’ curve, approximately 11.6 lbs. 
per 2,240 lbs., instead of nearly 35 Ibs. 

Mr. Chanute appears not to regard velocity as affecting 
the resistance. 

A brief review of Mr. Wellington’s comparison of results, 
between his own experiments and those of Baron von Weber, 
as taken from your journal of June 11, 1880, will no 
doubt throw additional light (or darkness?) on the subject. 

Baron von Weber found very great differences in resist 
ance between vehicles of similar construction and weight. 

** Moreover, ruas with the same identical vehicles, on the 
same track and with the same initial speed, never give the 
same results.” 

Mr. Welliugton, under similar circumstauces, found the 
fluctuations in resistance surprisingly few and small. 

Mr. Wellington agrees with Baron von Weber that the 
coefficient of resistance of a given car or train decreases as 
the load increases. 

Baron von Weber was unable to ascertain the effect of 
length of wheel-base on the resistance. Mr. Wellington con- 
cludes that this effect was ‘“‘ much less than generally sup- 
posed,” and gives figures to support his view. 

Both authorities agree that there is some uncertainty 
as to the comparative effects of tight and of loose coupling. 

From the Bavarian experiments Baron von Weber deduced 
his formulz, for resistance on straight lines at different 
velocities, viz. : 

For cars: 

Resistance in pounds per 2,000 Ibs. 
me _Velocity * in miles per hour 

572 





and for locomotives : 
Resistance in pounds per 2,000 Ibs, 
4 ity *i iles hour 
= 10 + SOO le See aber 
and concluded that, at least for speeds up to 27 miles per 
hour, the ‘ additional resistance” on curves *‘is independ- 
ent of the speed.” 

Mr. Wellington believes that in both respects the Baron is 
in error and that one error is dependent upon the other. Thus 
while the Bavarian formula gives a resistance of 6.7 Ibs. 
per ton at 10 miles per hour on a straight track and 605.2 
lbs. at '70 miles, Mr. Wellington gives 48 and 41.7 lbs. re- 
spectively. On the other hand, as already remarked, Mr. 
Wellington found that the additional resistance, due to 
curvature alone, decreased as the velocity increased. 

In view of the numerous and uncertain elements entering 
into the problem, I fear that the mathematical people will] 
regard Mr. Shunk’s plea for ‘‘ something practical, unvexed 
by long f’s or juggling d’s,” as an invitation to furnish 
bricks without straw, and it will be an agreeable disappoint- 
ment if the result is not more nearly straw without bricks. 

JouHN C. TRAUTWINE, JR. 











Fuel Economy. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I bad hoped, Mr. Editor, that some one fonder of appear- 
ing in print than I am would have something to say by way 
of reply to the closing paragraph of your paper on *‘ Fuel 
Economy,” published in the Gazette of a few weeks ago. 
None having done so, and finding myself away from home, 
or rather from the office, with the Christmas holidays 
dragging heavily on my hands, it occurred to me, after 
various attempts at self-amusement, that I might turn 
wasted time to some account by offering opposition, how- 
ever weak it may prove to be, to youin your advocacy of 
placing the fuel disbursing accounts outside of the machin- 
ery department and independent of it. 

Permit me to say that’I-was as much interested as pleased 
with your able plea for’ perfection in fuel accounts, but it 
appears to me you “ put your foot in it” at the close—quite 
an unusual thing for the Gazette, which is usually sosound 
and so able in its views that Ido not feel exactly safe in 
taking issue with it, even though I am inclined to think that 
what is to me the objectionable part slipped in unnoticed in 
the hurry of winding up the subject. If I am mistaken and 
you intended yourself to be known on that side of the ques- 
tion—for the matter of the proper placing of the fuel dis- 
bursing accounts is yet one of the unsettled things in rail- 
road organization, some large roads having them in the 
machinery department (the Pennsylvania road among 
them), others in the bands of a Fuel Agent, whose 
office in my opinion suould be a branch of and sub- 
ordinated to that of the Purchasing Agent—if I 
say your stand was_ deliberately taken, there 
was nothing said in your paper up to the very moment of 
placing yourself that would induce one to follow you. On 
the contrary, your whole argument, it appears to me, is at 
war with your position. Here is the reason, and the only 
one, by the way, you give for siding as you do: “ A loco 
motive superintendent,” yousay, “isinterested in making the 
best showing for the engines in his care, whereas the person 
in charge of fuel accounts is interested only in having the 
work done at the least cost.” I do not consider what you 
say, and say so well, about a perfect system of accounts is 
any prop to you at all, for the chances are that with equal 
means the machinery department could have as thorough 
system of fuel accounts within itself as any that could be 
established outside of it. Leaving out, then, the matter of 
systems or methods of fuel accounts as a foreign issue, the 
question for discussion is, does the interestedness of the 
locomotive superintendent in the engines in his care justify 
the placing of the fuel disbursing accounts outside of his 
department ? 

For our purpose the cost of fuel may be classed under the 
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head of running expenses. Lubricants should be placed the 
same way. Would you have a separate department for 
supervising the use of lubricants? If not, why not? The 
difference betwoen the two, to my mind, is only one of 
degree ; but on many roads the expenditures for lubricants 
are snfficiently large to warrant having separate and inde- 
pendant supervision, if interest on the part of the locomotive 
superintendent has anything to do withit. But is not the 
latter official also interested in the repairs of locomotives ? 
And yet all these years the labor and material accounts have 
been intrusted to his department. If the thing of interest is 
to decide the matter, we must set the locomotive superin- 
tendent adrift, and put the man in charge of the accounts in 
his place, with positive instructions to take no interest in the 
locomotives, yet to see ‘‘ the work done at the least cost.” 
Now, I may be carrying this line of argument a little tco 
far, in some respects, but really as between the labor and 
material and the fuel accounts I believe there are better 
reasons for placing the former outside of the machinery de- 
partment than the latter. In comparison with a balance 
sheet of materials at shops a monthly balance sheet of coal 
is easily made and as easily proved, as the quantity of coal 
at a particnlar station can be approximated by measure- 
ment if there are no easy means of arriving at it more ac- 
curately. Own the other hand, look at the trouble and ex- 
pense of taking a material inventory at shops, and when 
taken how seldom does it agree with the paper balance, a 
difference between the two of 1 percent. on the expendi- 
ture for a year being generally considered close. 

I stopped there to search my mind and toread your pape 
again to see if I could find some good reason why an ex- 
ception should be made in the case of coal from the other 
accounts mentioned, and was not successful in either place. 
I can approach you to the extent of saying that not only 
the fuel but all other accounts of the machinery depart- 
ment should be placed in a measure independent of its 
mechanical organization—that is, of the men directly in- 
terested in doing the work, which, as we know, the ac. 
counts are supposed to measure. When we understand 
that this latter is the main object of disbursing accounts, 
this move, it strikes me, would recommend itself, even 
if it did not occur to us that accounts interfere with master 
mechanics or shop foremen in their legitimate business, which 
is that of seeing that their men are well and constantly em- 
ployed; for, after all, economy comes in at shops almost 
entirely in the proper handling and supervision of labor. I 
say anything diverting the attention of master mechanics 
or shop foremen from that end is not in its place. They 
should be furnished with all the accounts necessary for the ir 
guidance and information, but reaching them without their 
being bothered or annoyed in compiling and preparing them, 
This slight move in the machinery of the shop accounts 
would serve another desirable end, which is that the sus- 
picions we so often hear expressed about the correctness of 
results shown on reports would be removed, suspicions of 
improper interference, not doubts, about the correctness 
of the clerical part of the work, for errors in the 
latter case would be unintentional, there being no 
motive to serve. I would not argue for a complete 
separation of the mechanical and accounting departments 
of the machinery department, as some would have it, but I 
would have those in charge of the accounts feel that they 
were protected in an honest endeavor to make the accounts 
all they should be—a true gauge of the work done. As far 
as my experience and observation go, the tendency is 
toward this independance of the accounting department 
and favored by nove more heartily than by the young 
members of the locomotive superintendent profession, 
noticeable especially in those of themschcoled in that great 
road to which home and foreign observers have awarded, 
as farasI have been able to see, the palm for the most 
perfect working organization. certainly in thiscountry. I 
refer to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

If [have shown that the fuel disbursing accounts may be 
as safely centered in the machinery department as any of 
the other important accounts that are kept there. I will 
next attempt to prove that that department is the proper 
place for these accounts. We know thatthe great bulk of 
the fuel purchased is consumed by the locomotives, on the 
proper condition of which and in the selection of men for 
working them depend economy in fuel consumption. Grades, 
curves, weather, speed of trains, all have their effect on its 
consumption; but no matter how watchful, how much exer- 
tion may be ptt forth by any one man, he can save nothing 
there except he has power to regulate the speed of trains, 
alter the alignment of the road if it was unfortunate in a 
bad constructing engineer; and, harder, more difficult stil 
for a railroad mav, he should be a churchman, a good 
churchman, I mean one of the kind whose prayers are of 
such a character as would influence the weather. As mat- 
ters are now the saving in fuel is to be effected by the man 
who exercises a wise supervision over the men, who is able 
to form a proper estimate of the condition of an engine, 
knowing that causes exist in it which have a certain bear- 
ing on the amount of fuel consumed. The locomotive super- 
intendent from the very nature of his office and the organi- 
zation he controls is the man one would naturally select to 
fill the place. You may grant this and say that the locomo- 
tive superintendent is too much occupied io other ways, 
that his duties on large roads are too diversified to give the 
matter of fuel consumption by individual engines the atten- 
tion it deserves. When this is the case, let some onc be 
appointed under him to give it bis special attention— ne 
who is competent to weigh and analyze figures for compara- 
tive purposes, whose suggestions where authority was lim- 
ited by its reasonable investment in others should carry 
with them due weight. I believe sucha man, working 
within and through the regular channels of the machiner 
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department, could accomplish more than a man working 
from without. Not only that, but the territory now called 
the roachinery department would be preserved intact. I 
am opposed to these invasions. One inroad made and it 
affords a precedent for another. 

If a division of territory does not necessarily follow the 
appointment proposed by you, then you introduce an ob- 
stacle to the smooth working of the machinery department: 
The machinery and transportation departments are very 
much mixed now on the question of the discharge and suspen- 
sion of engineers, and with a third party having his say it 
would be ‘coniusion worse confounded,” if I quote cor- 
rectly. It has been my privilege to serve under several ad- 
ministrations, and in both the departments to which I refer. 
In my earlier railroad life it often amused me to watch the 
boundary lines between the two vary, as the man who was 
at the head of either department was more aggressive than 
the other. I have beard of transportation superintendents 
addressing letters to the locomotive superintendent to the 
effect that he had discharged or suspended a certain en- 
gineer ; a change in the general management, and he was 
contented with simply requesting the discharge or suspen- 
sion ; and then a new transportation superintendent would 
come, who perhaps satisfied himself with a bill of charges, 
leaving it to the locomotive superintendent to take such action 
as appeared to him proper. Supposing this man of 
your appointment, who is watching the work done by 
the fuel, thought the engineer at fault for a large consump- 
tiou by his engine, would he, as he saw fit, onder a discharge, 
request it,or simply send the figures for the information of the 
locomotive superintendent ? Let us assume that he felt him- 
self able to order a discharge, and the locomotive superin- 
tendent, with better means of information, knew the trouble 
laid in the engine; then probably comes a clash, the one in- 
sisting on his orders being carried out, the other upholding 
the rights of the engineer. If your man furnished figures 
alone his position would be simply that of a clerk, who 
would, it strikes me, be better placed within the machinery 
department, having its organization to assist him, he him- 
self forming a part of it. 

Ihave made no attempt here to discuss detailed matters 
of fuel accounts. My effort was directed to convince my 
readers that the proposed entangling alliance is altogether 
unnecessary. I would not be understood as favoring the 
purchase of coal by the machinery department. That part 
of the business and the reports and returns necessary to cer- 
tify to the correctness of bills of purcbase should be—well, 
anywhere but in the machinery department. 








Four Train-Men Simultaneously “ Forget.” 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 25, 1884, 

To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Coming into the city on a local accomodation train re- 
cently, 1 noticed that we stopped between stations, then 
backed up a mile or so, let a special—the pay car—into side 
tracks, and resumed our way. [ subsequently was 
informed that orders had been given our train to 
meet two sections at (say) A, and the third, which 
was the special, at B. The two were met at A, but at B 
everybody somehow forgot, and we came very near having 
a collision. I was further informed that the conductor told 
the brakeman that our train would meet the pay car at B; 
but did not tell him he had ‘‘orders” to that effect... The 
engineer also told his assistant, and went further. hé read his 
orders to him. Still further that the brakeman, who did 
not know of the orders; called to a section foreman at B 
that he would “ have to get his hand-car off that track—the 
passing track—as the pay car would be in there.” Whether 
the baggageman, the only other trainman, had knowledge 
of the orders I have not learned. A and B both furnish 
large numbers of passengers, and call for a great deal of 
work from the conductor, who, being occupied, might forget 
his orders, but how all of them could overlook the fact that 
the pay car was to be met at.that particular point is incom- 
prehensible on any other ground than the general one of 
human fallibility. I do not understand it. AUDITOR. 








Uniformity in Signals. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The report of the Committee on Signals of the General 
Time Convention after analysis shows some rather curious 
features. Of the 25 roads chosen for comparison of codes it 
js hard to see why such comparatively unimportant lines as 
the Evansville & Terre Haute, and the Cincinnati, Indianap- 
olis, St. Louis & Chicago are given, unless to increase the 
percentage of roads using the code recommended. 

Mr. P. P. Wright, of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway (which uses the code preferred in the 
report), in announcing the committee named Messrs. Mc- 
Crea, of the Pan-Handle, and Thomas, of the Bee Line, 
both using the system of signals preferred. Mr. McCrea 
was made Chairman, thus clearly making the majority in 
the committee gentlemen who recommended their own 
form of signaling for general adoption. 

In the tables of roads whose systems are compared the 
Pennsylvania leads, next comes the Pennsylvania Com - 
pany, and then the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 
and the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, and this order is 
kept in all the tables ; indeed, the code recommended might 
well be styled the Pennsylvania code, as it is in use on all 
lines controlled by that company, and always has been. 

Mr. Pugh (General Manager Pennsylvania Railroad), 
moved the adoption of the report. 

Now, while admitting many excellencies in the Pennsyl- 
yania practice, it is still possible that all wisdom and ex- 





perience are not summed up therein; but in taking all 
their lines a large percentage is found of roads using signals 
as recommended. F 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western, including leased 
lines, is reported as having a length of 1,029 miles, 29,321 
cars, 564 engines, and train mileage in 1882 12,115,993 
miles. The New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio is certainly a 
leased line, but it does not appear in the table;* had it been 
the length shown would be 1,594 miles, number of cars 
36,707, engines 781, and train mileage 18,806,351 miles; 
but this might have altered the percentages. 

Criticism is of course always easy, but it certainly would 
seem as if the committee selected roads with a view to give 
figures showing the Pennsylvania practice prevailing, and 
then—themselves using that code—ask others to come to 
their system. 

It will not be difficult for roads making no changes to 
adopt the “ uniform system.” 

The committee assume as a fundamental principle that all 
lanterns and hand signals should be similar to those given 
by uninstructed persons not in railroad employ. Now, 
signals to start and back are not expected to be given by 
unauthorized persons, and such signals are not liable to be 
obeyed when so given, while on most roads there is a rule in 
existence that any signal on the track violently given is to 
be regarded as a danger signal, and the train is to be stopped 
at once. . 

The gentlemen of the committee persuasively say as it 
were : ‘‘ Our system is the most perfect ; we use the Penn- 
sylvania code ; adopt our forms, do as we do, and we shall 
have uniformity.” 

While not underrating the advantages of uniform signals 
the question must recur to all managers to whom changes 
are proposed whether men who have been for years so 
accustomed to one system that it has become second nature 
to them to give signals in accordance with it can readily 
change, reverse the old habit and not cause trouble and 
great danger to life and property by giving a signal 
wrongly —the habit of years prevailing over the new rules. 








The Most Powerful English Tender Engine. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In the article on *‘ E] Gobernador,” in your last week’s 
issue, you credit the English “ Mogul” locomotive with being 
the most powerful tender engine in Great Britain. Allow 
me to call your attention to the fact that the Great North 
ern of England has some more powerful engines than the 
“ Mogul.” 

They are 6-wheeled, 6-coupled, inside-cunnected engines, 
having cylinders 19 in. diameter by 28 in. stroke, drivers 
61 in. diameter, a wheel base of 17 ft. 7 in., a weight of 
89,600 lbs., and a maximum boiler pressure of 140 lbs. per 
square inch. Consequently their tractive force is 165.7 lbs. 
per pound, etc., and their weight per foot of driving wheel 
base, 5,096.7 lbs. W. F. Drxon. 

New York, Jan. 22, 1884, 

[The difference in tractive .force as compared with 
the Moguls in question appears to be about3 per cent., 
which would probably be more than absorbed by the 
extra resistance on curves caused by the long rigid 
wheel-base, all the wheels being tlanged; and. this 
view is confirmed by the fact that the loads handled 
have been reduced to those taken by smaller engines 
with 17} in. cylinders.—EbDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 











The Lantern Signal for “ Stop.” 


To TEE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In the discussion of lamp signals recommended by the 
Committee on Uniformity of Signals there is no mention 
made, so far as I have seen, of a most excellent reason for 
using the “‘ up-and-down” motion of lamp for “‘ go abead,” 
in preference to using same for ‘“‘ back.” It was first brought 
to my attention by a conductor of a road, then recently 
consolidated, and where the change had been made to the 
“circle overhead” for the ‘‘go ahead” signal. His reason 
was simply that as the light frequently went out in the up- 
and-down movement, it was much safer to use it for ‘ go- 
ahead,” because the engineer.was certain to be there and 
able to use his judgment as to speed, etc., while there might 
be no one at the rear end, and with light out the engineer 
conld not be signalled when to stop. The reason seems so 
good a one that I deem it worth calling attention to. 

Sr. Louis, Jan. 24, 1884. S&. D. W. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


What Becomes of the Tickets. 


About 24 tons of used tickets, which have been accumu- 
lating in the upper section of the Boston & Albany granite 
building at Springfield for the past six or seven years, have 
been recently cut up by a machine secured for that pur ’ 
lt took about three months to complete the work, aan the 
last of it was done on Wednesday of last week.. The tickets 
so cut up and effectually canceled are used for paper stock. 


An Inquest on a Coroner. 


An extraordinary and fatal accident occurred lately on 
the Wigan & Pemberton Street Railway in England, result- 
ing in the death of a coroner. The line is worked by dummy 
engines, and the engine-man, who had just penser Pember- 
ton, uncoupled his engine in order to get round to the oppo- 
site end of the car for return journey, leaving the car on 
one side of the triangle by which the engine is turned round. 
While proceeding with his engine along the third side which 
leads to the main line for Wigan, he observed a child in front, 
and immediately, it is alleged, he jumped down and snatched 
the child out of danger, but in doing so he was caught by 
the engine and thrown down. ne engine increased in 
speed, owing to the incline, and although he managed to get 


* It was not a leased line of the Erie until May, 1833.—EpirTor. 








up to it, he failed, it is said, to catch hold, and the engine 


sped on. From there to Newtown it is one regular descent, 
and for the last quarter of a mile a very steep one, the gra- 
dients varying from 130 ft. to 200 ft. per mile. As it rushed 
along the engine gradually gained in speed, overturned a 
horse and cart, and finally smashed with great force into a 
car which was standing at the junction ai the bottom of the 
hill. In this car there were only five passengers, all of whom 
escaped except Mr. Barker, the coroner, who had been 
seated at the furthest end of the car. He was caught just as 
he was stepping off between the engine and the back part of 
the car, being tightly jammed in between the body of the 
vehicle and the engine. 


He Was Prepared. 


“It is my duty to inform you,” said the Superinteadent 
of a New England railroad, as one of the train conductors 
entered his presence, ‘‘ that the salaries of all trainmen are 
to be cut 10 per cent. with the beginning of the month.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” was the calm reply. 

R % Tam glad you take such a cheerful view of the situa- 
on. 

“Ob, I’ve been expecting it for six months past,” said the 
conductor. ‘I’ve put all my real estate in my wife’s name, 
clapped a chattel mortgage on all my personal effects, and 
raised on a bank-note which the indorser will have to 

ay. Make the old cut 30 per cent. if you want to, for this 
is the only time in my life I’ve been in position to beat my 
creditors.” — Wall Street News, 


No Drinking Men Wanted. 


The Superintendent of the Southwestern Railroad, of 
Georgia, bas issued an order to the effect that no conductor. 
engineer, train-hand or other employé under his charge will 
be retained in the service who is addicted to the habit of drink- 
ing, whether on duty or not. Dispatchers and other sub- 
ordivate officers are directed to enforce this rule strictly. 


Thrown Into a Snow Drift. 


The engine which drew the 1:15 train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western to Syracuse yesterday was in 
charge of EngineerMichael Welch. Soon after leavingBald- 
winsville the engineer discovered that he had a flattened 
wheel, and stepped outside the canvas to see if he could dis- 
cover where it was. In order to see the forward wheels it was 
necessary for him to lean out as far as possible. 

While thus engaged the train rapidly approached a signal 
pole, and before the engineer could withdraw himself hecol- - 
lided violently with it and was thrown off into a snow drift, 
stunned but not otherwise injured. The fireman supposed 
when Mr. Welch left the cab that he had gone back to con- 
sult with the conductor about an order which had been re- 
ceived at Baldwinsville, and did not pay any attention to the 
matter till they neared the station at Stiles. As Mr. Welch 
did not return he took charge of the engine and brought the 
train to a standstill. It was then learned that Mr. Welch 
had walked back to Baldwinsville, where he waited till the 
os me in the evening.—Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium, 

lan. 23. 


No Partnership. 


A bull, who had been roaming around the country for 
several years, tossing up every object he could get his horns 
under, one day met a bear, and said: 

‘* See here, stranger; why can’t you and I live on better 
terins ?” 

“oe How ” 

** Why, let us travel together and whack up the profits. 
You don’t seem to be such a bad fellow, and I know there’s 
nothing mean about me.” 

‘* My dear sir,” softly replied the bear, as he brushed the 
fly off his nose, ** did we enter into partnership there could 
be no profits. As it is, a toss is followed by a squeeze, and 
vice versa. Did we both attack the same victim at once we 
should certainly quarrel and give him a chance to es- 


cape. 

a That’s so—that’s so,” mused the bull, and he lifted 
Wabash a point and bellowed to the bear to look out for the 
tumble.— Wall Street News, 


A Runaway Train. 


A singular freak of a train at Montpelier one night this 
week is reported. The train leaves that station at 3:15 a. 
m. and stands on the track for two hours or so before that 
time with no employés on it. A watchman calls the engi- 
neer at 3 o’clock and was just returning from that errand 
on the night in question when to his surprise he saw the 
train draw slowly out of the station. Help was at once 
summoned and pursuit was begun .with teams. The runa- 
way was found standing just on a curve some five miles 
from Montpelier. Why.the train started is a mystery. 
When found there were but 30 pounds of steam on and the 
lever was only one notch abead of the centre. The only 
person on board was a passenger, a man who sat reading in 
one of the passenger cars. He had no intimation that any- 
thing was wrong until the train came to a standstill, when 
he hastened forward to the cab and found it deserted. He 
then sought the nearest farmhouse for a lantern and was 
just returning when the pursuers came up. No person is 
known to have been near the train save the passenger, and 
he is known to have had nothing todo with the runaway. 
—Conecord (N. H.) Monitor. 


Modern Street Cars. 


“The first street car was built in 1831,” says a veteran 
builder, but it seems to us some of the cars we meet on the 
streets are older than that date would indicate.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

In Boston we have some street cars that look as if they 
were constructed from the hull of the Mayflower.— Boston 
Manufacturers’ Gazette. 

In Brooklyn there are cars that look antediluvian—and 
smell as if they had not been washed out since the Deluge. 


Why Railroad Men Are Profane. 


There were only a few passengers in the ‘‘Seaside Lim- 
ited going south on Wednesday, buat one of them, a nervous 
and rather wild-eyed old lady, attracted the attention of 
all, and seemed to have an unpleasant fascination for a 
pudgy Asbury Park gentleman sitting opposite her, who 
tried in vain to read his Republican, for her nervous fear, 
apparently, that she would get carried too far entirely con- 
trolled him. Finally she spoke, looking directly at the 
pudgy party: 

** Have we passed West End, sir?” 

“You, m, we are passing Deal Beach now,” an- 
swered he, looking anxiously toward the conductor. 

‘**Deal Beach !” exclaimed she in alarm ; then, after a 
pause, *‘ Will we come to Elbsron soon?” 

“Certainly not, Madam; it is the other side of Deal 
Beach.” 

“Good gracious me!” starting up. ‘“‘Then we have al- 
ready passed the place ?” 

The old gentleman’s nerves could endure no more. Glar- 
ing angrily at the derelict conductor, he jerked the bell- 
rope vigorously. The train stopped and the old party 
exclaimed : 

** Conductor ! can’t you attend to your business ?” 





The conductor of tne ‘‘ Limited” calmly stared at the 
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pudgy party. No one stirred. Ali stared at the pudgy 

party, who gotred. The conductor gave the signal for the 

train to start, and the old y asked in amazoment: , 
‘*Madam, didn’t you want to get off ?” 

_ “Get off ¢ No, Johnsaid I could see where President 

Garfield died if I looked out at Elberon, but I suppose I can 


see it coming back.” 
3 ! ! ""—Asbury Park (N. J.) 





! 
Republican, 


A New Style of Ticket. 


A vew kind of railroad ticket is coming to the front. It 
is best explained by taking the Grand Trunk as an example. 
That road prints a book of tickets containiug 1,000 or 500 
or 50 tickets on a page, each ticket good for one mile. 
These little tickets are smaller than postaye stamps, twenty 
on a sbeet, and perforated. You can buy two, 20 or 
1,000 of them at a fixed rate, and the company on 
its part is bound to accept one of them for every mile you 
travel. You will not be required to tell the ticket 
seller where you want to go; you will say give me 100 
miles, or 20 miles, or 1,000 miles and get on board and give 
the concuctor enough of the squares to carry vou to your des- 
tination. There wil! then be no such thing as lay-over tickets, 
or trouble of getting tickets changed, or loss on through 
tickets not used—these little tickets will be as 1 as money 
and always current, The road on its part will be duly pro- 
tected from scalpers and the like. The new system has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the better class of passengers, 
agents and travelers, and bas been adopted on several of the 

estern roads.—Elevated Railway Journal. 


A Trunk Line. 


The Ashburnham Railroad must be an institution. It an- 
nounces that ‘‘on account, of the breaking of acar wheel 
passenger trains will be omitted for a few days.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Bureau of Information. 


A Bureau of Information was recently established in the 
Grand Central Depot. ‘The bureau was in a big wooden 
box with glass sides. He hada mustache and a cheerful face, 
and be wore a gold watch chain. He was surrounded by 
four walls of railroad guides, and there was a glass window 
in front of him through which people fired volleys of in- 
terrogations, and he returned rounds of replies. Tbe ques- 
tions began at 8 o’cluck in the morning, and rained in 
through the openiny all day about as follows: 

Where is the Bureau of Information? Where can I buy 
a ticket for Buffalo? Does this train go through to Chicago? 
Mister, what does this ticket mean, anyhow! Can a person 
find a barber near here? Do they sell Newburg Centennial 
tickets to-day? Can’t you change a $10 bill? Hay, boss, 
what’s them directions on this paper? Will you take care of 
this bundle for me? What is the shortest route to San Fran- 
cisco? Where is the Bureau of Information? Must I change 
at Troy? What! Two dollars extra for a sleeping car? 
You meun to say you don’t know where Newton is? My good 
gracious, you don’t know anything! Will you sell mea 
ticket for Yonkers? Where is the Bureau of Information? 

Bureau braced himself agaivst a chair that had been 
strengthened with iron rods and mapfully kept language 
like this going. 

Right here, ma’am. Thisis the very Bureau. Five-thirty 
for Buffalo, ma’am. Over the other side of the room. No, 
sir; through train at six. That ticket means you go through 
to Louisville. Yes, sir, barber right across the street. Sell 
the Newburg tickets to-morrow. cket agent right there’ll 
change the bill when the window opens. ee directs 
you to the New Haven Depot, sir; outside, thi oor up the 
street. Certainly, I'll mind the bundle, that’s part of my 
business; mind all bundles for everybody. Gracious, 
madam, you must tell me where you want to stop en route 
before I can tell you which way to go to San Francisco. 
Right here, ma’am. Im the Bureau of Information, at 
your service. You mustchange at Troy, or pay $2 for the 
sleeping car accommodation. No help for it. Patience, 
madam; just wait a momett and I'll tell yon where Newton 
is; it requires some time to-look it up in the Guide. No, 
sir; I don’t sell tickets at aJl; over the way to the ticket 
agent there. I’m the Bureau, ma’am. What can I do for 


you? 

While he tulked the ‘Bureau’s hands were busy rushing 
through the pagesof guide books and schedules of rates. 
Often he did this work with one hand while be shoved out 
time tables, or shook hands with friends who came to cons 
gratulate him, or ask him: ** When does the 4 o’clock train 
come?” or “Is this Mr. Reilley they speak of so highly ?” 
The Bureau answered questions, shook hands, and laughed 
at jokes allin the same manner as if he were wound up 
and worked by machinery. 

All sorts of people stuck their heads through the winddw 
to ask questions. They were people who usually pester the 
life out of the big policeman who stands guard, seek to ex- 
tract a descriptive article on the next train from the 
gateman, and block the rush at the ticket win- 
dow when time is up, by inquiripg after the ticket seller’s 
aunt, or getting their gloves, handkerchief, parasol, pocket- 

k, reticule, and small change into an inextricable tangle 
on the glass slab of the window. The Bureau answers 
questions about the city also—where the hotels and theatres 
are, and how to get to Harlem flats by street car, the short- 
est way to Flushing, what it costs to go, and the chances of 
getting back before to-morrow. To give the Bureau con- 
fidence in its own resources, the company arms him with 
half a ton of guide books, and time-tables, and rate 
schedules, the latter enabling him to figure out for the 
traveler the exact cost of tickets toany desired point, no 
matter how complicated the route. 

After the Bureau had been an hour in operation a great 
change was noticed in the other attachés of the depot. The 
gateman brightened up, and the ticket agent was detected ir. 
giving way to his feelings in a rattling breakdown inside his 
own individual chrysalis of glassand mahogany. The other 
employés all cocked their thumbs toward the Bureau witha 
gesture of intense gratification whenever an open-mouthed 
passenger approached, and skillfully diverted the flood of 
inquiries into the window of tbe Bureau. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, after talk had gone back- 
ward and forward through the window for six hours, a por- 
ter stole into the box through a little side-door with a spring 
lock, —_ up a big pile of interrogation points, and rigged 
up a gas-light so t the man with the black mustache, 
agreeable smile and gold chain could see through the cloud 
of questions that came in an hour later when a big train was 
getting ready to shoot out of the depé6t yard for Chicago. 

A reporter, who followed close upon the heels of the col- 
ored porter, found the Bureau still affable and ready to talk 
about his new place. 

* A strain on me, you think,” said he, in reply to a ques- 
tion. ‘‘Ob, no, not muca! You see you want to get used 
to the idiosyncrasies of the traveling public. Never be sur- 
prised at anything asked or expected, and then you’re all 
right. You see, I’ve been with the road since 187] as gate- 
man. Twelve years’ experience as a gateman fits a man to 
answer any question that was ever heard of under the sun. 
He hears t' all in half that time, and has the other six 
years to get - with the answers.” 





** Have you no assistants to take your place, or do you 
keep right on answering everything ?” 

“T got the thing down to a fine point before I started in. 
I’ve fixed it so that I have an hour off for dinner and supper 
iu the slackest part of the day. Thea the ticket agent takes 
my place. He knows all about it, you know, better than a 
gateman, even. That’s saying a good deal. I will have 
charge of the office myself, witb the two exceptions of din- 
ner and supper hours, every day in the year from 7:30 in the 
morning until 11:20 at night. About all that can pos- 
sibly be asked by anybody about anything will be asked in 
that time. . To-morrow or the next day the rest of the guides 
and timé tables will be here, and then [ shalt be in a position 
to tackle any question that the mind of the traveler can 
suggest. It will be a great convenience to the public, as you 
can'see. The idea is a new one yet. It’s only been tried in 
one other place. 

“But any railroad of any size at all will have to follow the 
lead, now the enterprise is once started. You will excuse 
me., Here comes that farmer back. I spent five minutes a 
little while ago trying to convince him that he will get 
to his destination just as quick by taking the 6:30 train to- 
night as if he had taken the 3:30, which lays over to make 
connection with the same through irain that the 6:30 does, 
He ain’t satisfied, you see.” 

The Bureau tackled the farmer again.— New York Sun. 


A Railroad Ballasted with Salt. 


Conductor Jerry Long, of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
says the Los Angelos Herald, brought in asample of crystals 
of rock salt from the Colorado desert, near Indio, 260 ft. 
below sealevel. There isa vast bed of this salt there, and 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, in laying the track to 
the salt mine. has been obliged to grade the road 
1,200 ft. with blocks of the beautiful lumps of 
crystal. This is the first instance of a _ railroad 
bed being laid and ballasted in salt that we have 
any knowledge of. The sea which once rolled over this 
place dried up and left a vast bed of salt about 50 miles 
in length. Tke quality is superb and ie gerne inex- 
haustible. Grasshopper; of enormous size and giant centi- 
pedes have been here pickled in the chloride of sodium, and 
are to-day, after the lapse of centuries, in full size and _per- 
fection of shape as effectually settled in substance as Lot’s 
wife. This vast salt bed will be very valuable to the re- 
ducers of ores in California, Arizona and” New Mexico, and 
can be supplied in boundless quantities. It never rains in 
that country, which makes the useof thesalt possible. The 
effect of a shower on such ballast may beimagined. 
Expenses of Steam Motors on Sireet Railroads, 
The Stockton & Darlington Tramway Co. (England)’appears 
to be well satisfied with the working of the six Merry weather 
engines employed on their line. The working expenses of 
these engines during six months from December, 1882, to 
June, 1883, were as under : 





Locomotive 
expt nses per Quantity 
100 miles. consumed. 
PMNS LOE, See Sess is saa cweee Bet ats OL Ee 
Repairs and renewals............. 1.15 prener 
i) 1.45 936 Ibs 
0.06 42 Ibs 
0.26 6.4 pints 
0 04 0.8 Ibs 
Ra. ), o> aemecee bees 
i cccdcacacaskeestee! ate $6.24 - 


The engines have been in constant work for 18 months, and 
each engine runs on an average\308 miles per week.. The 
expense of runuing these engines is claimed to be unusually 
low. . There appears to be something in the air of that part 
of the world that suits the locomotive, for it was there that 
George Stephenson ran his first engine on a public railroad, 
the original “ No. 1,” which was exhibited at Chicago last 
year. 








Tests of Central Pacific Locomotives. 


The following particulars as to consumption of fuel of en- 
gines on the Central Pacific Railroad are taken from the 
American Machinist. The trials took place on two differ- 
ent routes between Oakland and Sacramento. One route, 
via Benicia, is 84 miles long, with maximum grades of 52 
ft. to the mile and 5° curves. The other line, via Martinez, 
is 145 miles long, with maximum grades of 40 ft. to the 
mile and 5° curves. All the engines were of the American 
type, with four wheels coupled. ' No, 48 had 17 in. by 30 in. 
cytinders, and was fitted with Mr. A. S. Stevens’ patent 
valve gear. The other three engines, Nos. 34, 36 and 186, 
had 17in. by 24 in. cylinders, and were fitted with ordinary 
link motion. The remarkable results shown by these trials 
are commented on in another article: 





——— ne Number-—-———, 
No. 34. No. 36. No. 48. No, 186. 
Diam. of drivers ........... . 54in. 56 in. 54 in. 64 in. 
Weight with tender, fuel and 
TE noo) a awh s Lew siat 128,460 136,180 166,100 132,990 
Weight on drivers, lbs... .... 38,210 46,840 51,9 47,550 
Heating surface, sq ft.— 
TUNG: BIO. 5 sc is ede ccs 812 1,023 753 874 
Fire-box area. ........... 100 93 156 95 
NDS csccrictews 912 1116 909 969 
Grate area, sq ft.... ........ 14.8 14.7 24.6 141 
Maximum steam pressure, lbs 125 125 130 125 
Locomotive mileage— 
RL ab cmb. carbon eeask 2,828 2,698 2,957 3,004 
Way switching.......... 216 112 400 18 
ET 3,044 2,810 3.257 3,022 
Tons coal consumed........... 149.3 111.3 67.3 109.0 
Cords wood consumed .. .... 5.0 4.3 5,3 5.3 
W ater evaporated, gals....... 167,547 142,203 108,500 124,111 
Lbs. water evap. to | lb. coal. 4.66 5.30 6.67 4.71 


a aR eee eS 40.4 37.1 49.2 41.6 
PD hace wieuens. aaaee 13.4 19.3 16.5 9.1 
:, SP 53.8 56.4 65.7 50.7 
*Average weight of train, tons. 1,022 1,072 1,250 965 
Miles run per ton of coal— 
Including switching. .... 19.9 24.4 45.5 26.5 
Excluding switching... 18.4 23.5 41.0 26.4 
Ton-miles hauled per pound of 
| FA ee yates Tes 9.49 12.57 25.84 12.77 
Relative efficiency taking No. 
48 as 100— 
In engine miles per ton 
ES i 45 57 100 65 
In ton-miles per pound 
CS Ee aes 36 49 100 49 
Excess of performauce of No. 
WS le cance choad No. 34. No. 36. No. 186. Av of 3. 
In engine miles per ton 
123 p.c. T5p.c, 55p.c. 80 p.c. 


ER ER 172 p.c. 105 p.c. 102 p.c. 122 p.c. 
The average relative efficiency of Nos. 34, 36 and 186, 





* The weight of engine and tender is not included in the aver- 
age weight of trains. 











taking No. 48 as 100, was 56 in engine miles per ton of 
coal, and 45 in ton-miles. 

The coal was bituminous, 2,000 Ibs. per ton. The wood 
was pine, used for kindling, 11¢ cords estimated equal to 
one ton of coal. 








Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 29th: 

Mr. Platt (Conn.) offered the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads is hereby instructed to inquire whether the cost 
of telegraphic correspondence between the several sfates 
and territories of the United States or with foreign coun 
tries has been injuriously affected by large stock dividends 
made by the Western Union Telegraph Co., by consolida- 
tions between different telegraph companies, by workin 
contracts with cable or other companies, by the leasing o 
connecting, competing, or other lines, or by other means. 

‘* Resolved, That said committee further inquire whether 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., directly, or through the 
Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., or any other company or 
association, bave prescribed rules or regulations for the 
transmitting of press news or made differential rates, 
whereby discriminations are made restricting the free and 
independent use of the telegraph by the press. 

** Resolved, That said committee be empowered to send 
for persons and papers, employ a stenographer, and report 
by bill or otherwise and in print.” 

The House Committe.on Commerce bas been for several 
days busy hearing arguments on the bill introduced by Mr. 
Horr, providing for the establishment of a board of Com- 
missioners of Inter-State Commerce, and on a number of 
otber similar bills which have been referred to the Commit- 
tee. Several prominent railroad men appeared before the 
Committee, including Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Harris, Commis- 
sioner Fink and others. 

In the House on the 29th : 

Mr. Wood (Ind.) introduced a bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of operatives on railroads more than 12 hours in each 
day of 24hours. Referred. 








Analysis of Working Expenses. 


In the annual report of the Richmond & Danville Co. for 
the year ending Sept. 30 last General Manager T. M. R. 
Talcott gives an analysis of the working expenses on the 
various divisions of the road, from which we take the fol- 
lowiug. which is for the Richmond & Danville Division, in- 
cludirg the main line from Richmond to Greensboro, with a 
few short branches: 





CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDI- 









































TURES, Units. AMOUNT. 
FIXED EXPENSES. | 
Administration ... ........ ... Per mile of road.... $273.77 
Maintenance of roadway an 
WUDDATNIGE. «50 Kccaice eye's axee << * 37.32 
Taxes and insurance on prop- 
BU occacs ccucareee aes sees ” “s 31.13 
DOE CNN ii aia 5 55 so ia inci coveeseaecane $792.22 
TERMINAL EXPENSES. ow 
ORDINARY: Pass. | Fr’ht 
Agents, assistants and clerks Cents. Cents. 
RI. 55a 5g) danse 0se 5 Per pass. or per ton. |- - 
Labor at stations ............. - "= 3.956) 5.238 
St:tionery and printing ... .. +5 4a | 0.969) 2241 
Telegraph expenses, including | 0.683) 0.706 
GNM. ccc cccses sccccneses = ms 
Minacellancous.........06s.00005 “; > | 1.711, 1.137 
| 4252) 3.037 
Total ordinary terminal ex- - —_—_ 
NS an chain Saige CREE AA Es Cale beeen |11.571)12.359 
SPECIAL: | 0.347/ 0.006 
RI, 5 Luin cab codicdiccnds Per pass. or per ton.} 
Agents, soliciting.............. A _ 5.721) 0.913 
R., P. connection ......... we = 1.029 
Miscellaneous .....>........... | “ > 0.006) 0.214 
Total special terminal ex- 7.103) 1.133 
Se er mes eee repre ter eee -——— > 
18.674) 13.492 
Total terminal Expenses. .....[......0.cccccesesenss -—— |-—— 
TRAIN EXPENSES. | | 
Motive Power : | | 
Engineers and Firemen........ ‘Per train mile....... 3.547) 7. 
Locomotive engines, repairs of. = a eee 2.713) 4.081 
Oil and tallow for engines..... * OY oxewane 0.639; 0.795 
Waste and packing ...... .... = cae tee ee 0.105; 0.1 
Watchmen and engine-wipers “3 wm aeeanes 0.375) 0.514 
PECORARO UB ss cies ccccsces se “5 - eseeee | 1.797) 2,497 
DOC MONRO DOMOE Soo sic 5 bias 0 Sewesassbiiededs 9.176) 15.333 
TRAIN SERVICE AND SUPPLIES: 
Baggage masters... ........... Per train mile.. .... 0.915)....... 
| A ree we Tee 0.910) 4.072 
Conductors........ dic nage bade ps RET. 1.842! 2.996 
Fuel and light (freight).. .... - eee eee (eer I: | 0. 
a ree . Teh Recens 0.221) 0.355 
Total train service and sup- } 
Deccan cise vctavediovicenedss tedate eedeten wen 3.888) 7.811 
cna” ban wks neamenoacen Per train mile....... 0.877) 2.168 
SU I UNI 6 c.6. 05.01 Laces sank gioinncepnbecs 13.891)/25.312 
CAR EXPENSES. | 
Maintenance of cars....... .... \Per car mile........ 2.048] 0.603 





Car SERVICE AND SUPPLIES : } | 
Car-cleaning and inspecting... Per car mile........ | 0.339) 0.010 
Car service......... % te 
Fuel and light for cars (pass’r). = Pa erwiie 


ONE IEE win seme. coccseses <i Ke 

ne REE Pee ree * ee tort 0.098) 0.006 
Total car service and supplies. |...........0++++ss0+0+ |" 0.659) 0.067 
Total car expenses........... ROBE NP re seg Nhe | 2.707| 0.670 








| 
GROSS TONNAGE EXPENSES. | | 

Fuel and water.... ..... ...... Per gross mile-ton..| 0.062] 0.043 

Maintenance of track..........,. “ 7"! 0,026] 0.013 


Totul gross tonnage expenses. | IEE PTET OP Ce aces 0.056 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 





The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : . 
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Sandy River. 





This company owns alineof 2 ft. gauge from Farming- 
ton, Me., to Phillips. Its statements are for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30. 

During the year 16,848 passengers and ‘0,167 tons of 
freight were carried over the The average receipts 
were 4.7 cents By passenger-mile and 7.8 cents per ton 
mile. The traffic is served by a mixed train run twice each 
way daily over the road. The business is entirely local. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1882-83. 1881-82. Increase. P.c 

Earnings.............. $22,984 $18,225 $4,759 26.4 

Expenses.... .......... 16,701 12,747 3,954 31.1 
Net earnings........ $6,283 $5,478 $805 14. 

Gross earn. per mile.. 1,277 1,012 264 26.4 

Net “ aoa 34! 304 45 14.6 

Per cent. of exps...... 72.6 70.0 2.6 pas 


Payments for interest, etc., last year were $4,356, leav- 


ing a surplus of $1,927. During the year there was $12,000 | Net 


nee for new equipment and $5,000 for improvements of 
road. 


Knox & Lincoln. 


This company owns a line from Bath, Me.. to Rockland, 
49 miles. It was principally built with the proceeds of 
bonds voted by the towns on the line. 





The earnings for the year ending Sept. 30 were as follows: 
1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Mri... 00s. 2. $150,837 $143.978 I. $6,859 4.7 
I iin tn dices caccccadan 113,645 89,717 I. 23,928 26.6 
Net earnings........ ..... $37,192 $54,261 D. $17,069 31.6 
Gross earn. per mile........ 3,078 2,938 L. 140 4.7 
Net ba wads Fe He 759 1,107 D. 348 31.6 
Per cent. of exps............ 75.3 623 I. 13.0 oe 


Interest on the bonds is paid by the towns which issued 
them, the surplus earnings of the road being paid over to 
them to assist in meeting the charges. 

The expenses were increased last year by unusual renew- 
als and improvements. 





Perkiomen. 





This compen owns a line from Perkiomen Junction, Pa., 
north to Emaus, 3814 miles. It was formerly leased to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Co., but is now operated independ- 
ently, though still controlled by the Reading. The equip- 
ment is leased from that company. 


The funded debt consists of $799,600 first-mortgage and | Net 


$1, 125,000 consolidated bonds, a total of $1,924,600, or 
$49,990 per mile. All the bonds bear 6 per cent. interest, 
making the vearly interest charge $115,476, or $2,999 per 
mile. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings... ........ .....+-$355.893 $363,676 D. $7,783 2.1 

pO eee 240,089 241,380 D. 1,291 0.5 

Net earnings....... ........ $115,804 $122,296 D. $6,492 5.3 

Gross earn. per mile..... .eee 9,244 9,446 D 202 2.1 

Net i me! TRS ce acted 3,008 3,177 D. 169 5.3 
Per cent. of exps............- 67.46 66.37 I. 1.09 . 


Included in expenses last year was the sum of $37,109 for 
improvements of road. The payments for interest on bonds 
were $115,476, leaving a surplus of $328 for the year. 

There was an increase in earnings on passengers and coal, 
but a falling off in general freight business. 





Portland & Ogdensburg. 


This company owns a line from Portland, Me., to Fabyan, 

., 91 miles, and from Scott’s Mills to Lunenburg, 3 
miles. Its trains use the Boston, Concord & Montreal track 
from Fabyar to Scott’s Mills, 20 miles. The report is for 
the year ending Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 11 locomotives; 25 passenger 
train cars; 110 box, 152 flat, 20 dump and 7 caboose cars; 
8 service cars and 3 snow-plows. Additions during the year 
were 2 passenger, ] combination baggage and smoking and 
4 observation cars. 

The geveral account is as follows: 








improvements were made. The bridges were generally re- 
ired and several new buildings erected. The new office 
lding at Portland was completed. A channel was dredged 
at Portland, permitting vessels of 18 ft. draft to come up to 
the company’s dock. An increase of business is expected 
from the completion of the Lamsville Valley Extension, 
making a through route to Ogdensburg independent of the 
Central Vermont. 





West Jersey. 








.| This company’s preliminary statement for the year 1883 
— the earnings and expenses for the year (including 
leased lines) as follows : 

1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnirgs............... $1,227,654 $1,109,410 I. $118,244 10.7 

Expenses............... 785,757 654,744 I. 131.013 20.0 

Netearnings ..... $441,897 $454.666 D. $12,769 2.8 

Gross earn. per mile.. 6,600 6, is 192 6.0 

e' < sad are 376 2,674 D 298 11.1 
Per cent. of expenses. 64.0L 69.01 I. 5.00 


The increase in earnings was not quite equal to that in ex- 
owes the result being a small in net earnings. 

his decrease is owing to extraordinary expenses incurred 
in the purchase of new equipment, the building of a new 
station, etc. 

The result of the year was as follows: 


Net earnings, aS above...... 0... cececeees ceeee weeee $441,897 
Interest and rental charges.... .........000-seeceeeeeceee 281,298 
Bearpleas Hor Ge VOOR s.0<.scccece, serccse socssocesce $160,599 


This surplus was equivalent to 11 per cent. on the stock, 
but was $27,423 less than that for the previous year. 

The leased West Jersey & Atlantic road (included above) 
had gross earnings of $190,664; the expenses were $123,- 
111, and the net earnings $67,553. These net earnings are 
the rental paid for the road. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


This company, according to its usual custom, publishes a 
brief statement for the year ending Dec. 31 last, in advance 
of the completion of the annual report. From this state- 
ment the figures below are taken. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








Earni 923.650 824 $20.386.726 1'$3.2730 068 “ied 
EB. cscctcen os 659,83 Ne . $3,273, ‘ 
Expenses ........... 13,778,038 12,186,073 IL. 1,591,965 13.1 
Net earnings ..... $9,881,786 $8,200,653 I. $1,681,133 20. 
Gross earn. per mile. 5.190 4.746 I. 444 9. 
e Ps 54 . 2,168 1,909 L 259 13.6 
Per cent. of exps.... 58.23 59.77 D. 1.54 .. 


The increase in earnings was considerably in excess of that 
in the mileage worked: 
The income statement is as follows : 


Net earnings, aS ADOVE........ © ..ccceee erences aoe . $9,581,786 
Interest on bonds....... ......... <bebasteesase 373,926 
Dividends, preferred stock, 7 per cent..... . 1,157, 
“ common stock, 7 per cent... ..... 2,163,298 
—-—-— 8,695,093 
Balance to surplus account... ..........sseeeeeseeeeeee $1,186,693 


The surplus over dividends for 1882 was $619,612, show- 
ing an increase last year of $567,081, or 93 per cent. The 
mileage worked increased during the year from 4,520 to 
4,671 miles. 


Utica & Black River. 


This company owns a line from Utica, N. Y., to Phila- 
delphia, 87 miles. It leased last year the Black River & 
Morristown, from Philadelphia to Morristown, 37 miles, 
which has since been acquired by consolidation. It leases 
(and practically owns) the Ogdensburg & Morristown, 10 
miles, making a main line from Utica to Ogdensburg, 134 
miles. It also leases the Clayton & Theresa, a branch to 
Clayton on the St. Lawrence, 16 miles, and the Carthage, 


— on: Lake Ontario, 30 miles, making 180 miles 
wor ° 

The equipment consists of 24 locomotives, 26 passenger 
and 14 baggage cars, 381 freight and 5 caboose cars. 

The general account is as follows : 





IE cc. ncn sensnindecdecnesscccommnsdhodentanssye en $1,772,000.00 
ERE EA LR . -$1,652,185.55 | Funded debt. ..............--seeeee rE Shee ee 1,112,000.00 
nk Re -. 3,068,000.00 | Accounts and balances..........--.seeeeee cece ecee ees 76,803.49 
Bills, accounts and balances payable....... eee 228,576.92 | Surplus account... ............ceeeeeeee ce ceeeeeeee 218,356.55 
PUG IN oss. s cewek cusee se beeguacdes psusseeasens 98,556.75 _—— 
siphemnslad laage ste NN oon tccntsnn shes .400piessewnamneemeaiebeee $3.179,158.04 
sp anisisn sak ne Deano a $4,447,319.22 | Road and equipment............... ..-$3.020,867.88 
Road and equipment... ........... . -$4,340,480.633 Leased lines accounts .............++-- 121.761.01 
i Chics spnksceunener ane eee 19,660.75 Cash and cash items... ..........-+.+5+ 029.15 : 
Accounts and baJances................. 81,063.59 ——— $3.179,158.04 
IRs | 6 ods Saewis ting Sdn tod 6,114.25 | 7 519.00 | The funded debt consists of one issue of first-mortgage 7 





The bonds include $800,000 of the issue of Nov. 1, 1870, 
sold, and $2,268,000 of the issue of Nov. 1, 1871, of which 
$918,000 were :old and $1,350,000 exchanged with the city 
of Portland. There was no change in stock or bonds during 
the year. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 





Train miles: 1882-83. 1881-82. Inc.or Dec. P.c 
| 135,753 133,660 I. 2,083 1.6 
| nr 97,813 84,¢ I. 13,509 16.1 
Service and switching... 38,280 41,803 D. 3.523 8.4 

0 ere 271,846 259,767 I. 12,079 46 
Passe: carried ..... 135,271 133,121 I. 2,150 1.6 
Passenger-miles......... 4,145,282 4,131,400 I 13,882 0.3 
Tons freight carried.... 207,520 292,508 D 14,988 67 
SS ee 8,107,097 6,980,204 I. 1,126,893 16.1 

Av. train load: 

Passevgers, No......... 31 ee ee 
Freight, tons............ 83 ee 


Of the passenger-miles last year 45.4 per cent., and of the 
ton-miles 40.6 per cent. were of local busiaess. 








The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1882-83. 1881-82. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
WOO ss caw. case) sedves $186,080 $201,291 DP. $15,311 7.6 
PASSONBOLB..20.. cccrcccece 138,922 159.224 D. 302 0.2 
WE Mca bi:So00.ccassecn es 13,842 13,558 I 2.0 
Ee Sere $338,844 $354,173 D. $15,329 4.3 
Expe2nses............ eee. . 289,124 247,869 I. 41,255 16.6 
Net eurnings... ....... $49,720 $106,304 D. $56,584 53.3 
Gross earn. p2r mile....... 3,605 3,768 D. 163 4.3 
Ne 5 », alle sai ee 1,131 D. 602 53.3 
Per cent. of expenses..... 85.53 70.00 I. 15.33 ... 


No statement of the disposition of net earnings is given in 
the report. 

There was a falling off in local business due to a reduction 
in lumber shipments and iu ice shipments from Sebago Lake. 

During the year 500 tons of new steel rails and 45,667 
new ties were used in renewals. Two miles of new sidings 
were built. The work of reducing grades, widening cuts 
and filling in treastles has been continued, the a pal 
work being the widening of the summit cut near the Craw- 
ford House and the completion of the embankment at the 
Dismal Pool. Two stone-arch culverts were built and other 


per cent. bonds. The company also pays iuterest on $695,- 
000 bonds of leased lines as rental of those lines. The rental 
of the Carthage, Watertown & Sackett’s Harbor road is 
874 per cent. of its gross earnings. 

ne earnings for the year were as follows: . 








1882-83, 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Freight...........00.es. $501,650 $444,606 I. $57,044 12.8 
, | Passengers...........0. 283.367 632 1, 2,735 99 
__Fustquapetene: 49,118 41,225 1. 7,893 19.2 
sR ROPE he $834,135 $766,463 1. $67,672 88 
Expenses...........+... 541,997 443,451 I. 98,546 22,2 
Net earnings. .......$292,138  $323.012 D. $30,874 96 
Gr. earn. per mile. ... 4,634 4,258 L 376 «8.8 
Neto 0° 1623 1755 D. 172 96 
Pet cent of exps....... 64.93 57.86 IL 7.12 


Passenger earnings fell off chiefly on account of the reduc- 
tion in rates ordered by the Legislature, which prevented 
any considerable increase in earnings. 

The income account is as follows, condensed : 


Net earnings, as above............. 0c cee eee seeeeeeee $292,138.06 
Interes ig. ate benaibeks sas ‘aocvebdee $81,340.00 
Interest on leased line bonds.... .......... 650. 
., Wat. & 8. H. rent........... ceeeeeee 26,365.51 
Dividends, 7 per cent............-.eeeeeeees 124.040,00 
$280,395.51 
Surplus for the year...............- Laby des cathe 
Balance from previous year .......-.....--.seeseeeeees 


y 
Ogdensburg & Morristown bonds sold 
Coupons unpald, Sept. 30, 1883.........- 2... ccesee ee 


Total 
New construction and equipment .. ...... 
Leased lines accounts........ ene , 


Coupons unpaid, Sept. 30, 1882 
Surplus ‘ietpibuted & aocthelhers 





Balance, Sept. 30, 1883.... 2... ......cceeee ec ceeeeeee 
During the year two new locomotives were bought. The 
nger equipment was partly supplied with the Westing- 
ouse air brake, and will be all so supplied during the 
current year. The tools were all in the new machine 
shop. A new shop was built and the n: tools obtained 
and an addition was built to the office building in Utica. 
The increase in expenses was due to the use of 1,000 tons 





Watertown & Sackett’s Harbor, a branch to Sackett’s | p; 


of steel rails in renewals, and to the payment of items men- 
tioned as contracted for in the previous report. 

The President’s report says: ‘“* During the year we bave 
been enabled to Psy, to our stockholders two semi-annual 
dividends, one of 3 and the other 4 per cent,, from earnings; 
aud also a special distribution of 12 per cent. from surplus 
fund This last-named amount was derived from the 
realization of funds expended prior to the year 1880, to aid 
in the completion of a portion of our connecting lines, and 
of which $143,000 was from the sale of the bonds issued by 
the Ogdensburg & Morristown Railroad Co. 

“* The consolidation of this company with the Black River 
& Morristown Railroad Co. is practically accomplished, the 
articles of agreement having been ratified by both the com- 
panies interested, and which me operative Oct. 1, 1888; 
by this arrangement we me the owners of about 37 
additional miles of road, involving an increase of capital 
stock issued $275,000,and subject to a mortgage of $500,000, 
the bonds for which have heretofore been guaranteed by 
this company. 

** The capital stock issued and bonded indebtedness of the 
company, dating from Oct. 1, 1883, and representing 134 
miles of road, from Utica to Ogdensburg, will be as follows: 
Capital stock, $2,047,000; bonded debt, $1,750,000.” 





Columbia & Greenville. 


This company owns a line from Columbia, 8S. C., to 
Greenville, 143 miles, with branches to Abbeville, 11 
miles, and to Anderson, 10 miles; also the Blue Ridge 
from Anderson to Walhalla, 324¢ miies, making a total of 
197 miles. It leases, and practica'ly owns, the Laurens 
road, from Newberry to Laurens, 30 miles, and leases the 
Spartavburg, Union & Columbia, from Alston to Spartan- 
burg, 68 miles, The comenny is controlled by the Rich- 
mond & West Point Terminal Co. The report is for the 
year ending Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 20 locomotives; 9 passenger, 6 
combination and 4 mail and express cars; 85 box, 9 stock, 
60 flat and 14 caboose cars; 1 officers’, | pay and 14 shanty 
cars. There are also on the Spartanburg, Union & Colum- 
bia 4 locomotives; 3 passenger and 3 combination cars; 7 
box, 5 stock and 14 flat cars, 

The general account is as follows : 











Cnt dcassens vasboundsecetes anedonil $1,000,000.00 
PEEL. Snsscsccatdivcssctboe stannesdedeb ale 1,000,000.00 
et cntnds 501 cen sa sada%024008e44: babi nines 3,000,000.00 
Accounts and balances. ...............ssseccscescceees 324,170.56 
PMG E SS hsbc bien ccnccsecéccscacsendeabebanss 88,056.13 

IG its dethttizt's:ocblnancase 412,226.69 
Road and equipment.... .. ... “ 
Laurens an ue Ridge roads. . . 
in: Gitano akdie nibs ¥otebaceed take 
A ts and bal E:s +snesesnen tee 
EL ealag o veeccabcocs denser odeeet 

5.412,226.¢9 





The funded debt consists of $2,000,000 first and $1,000,000 
second-mortgage bonds, all a 6 per cent. interest, 
making the yearly interest charge $180,000, 

The traffic for the year was as follows on the Columbia & 
Greenville road, 197 miles : 


1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
ro err 345,820 409,469 D. 63,649 155 
Passenger car miles..... MY athacthes . dacéubsnbia Wea 
Freight car miles ....... 2,80 *,532 édgeat\) 5 opases dann ae 
Passengers carried....... 128,342 122,097 I. 6,245 6.1 
Passenger-miles.......... 4,469,995 4,086,240 I. 383,755 9.4 
Tons freight carried...... 123,203 121,302 L. 1,901 1.6 
WEE Favaees Becsenes 9,242,704 9,300,169 D. 57,965 0.6 


Of the freight car mileage 81.8 per cent. was of forei 
cars ; loaded cars formed 75.8 per cent. of the total mile- 
age. The average load for loaded freight cars was 5 tons ; 
for all freight cars, 3.78 tons. The average freight train 
load was 54.77 tons. This company’s cars made 465,622 
miles on foreign roads. 

The traffic of the two leased lines was as follows : 


Laurens. Spart., U. &C. 
22, 77,476 


Ye jabs chalee thaiebee 874 

assengers Carried.......... ..-.-+++ . 11,68:3 27,407 
Passenger-miles....... .... ......... . .. 228,721 899.343 
Tons freight carried ...... .... . ...... 13,727 24.366 
PEED Rtatetueets boas. voc, 0d seeders 369,805 1,011,899 


The earnings of these two leased roads were as follows : 
—-. Spart ,U. & C. 





INO os cancernerinaia S0eruanieis ate 106,536 
TS -inci nica, 645. hie: Sbtidiie a daecheieh dee x ° 85, 

I OE, 5 2 bis nb pian vovnen is ines ry 767 900 

—— | Gross earn. per mile...................... #568 ae 

oe. * iv 3\ 6 > ahekepeenaibabs 226 317 

Per cent. of expenses..... Kank, cee awated ° 83.6 80.4 


The rental of the Spartanburg, Union & Columbia is 
$50,000 yearly, showing a loss of $29,100 on that road. 
Tne earnings of the Columbia & Greenville road were as 








follows: 

1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. orDec.  P.c. 
Freight.......... $528,645 ,093 I. $73.552 16.2 
donpeentecen 131,912 121,974 L 9,938 8.1 
Mails, etc........... 28,° 32,070 D. 3,816 11.9 
eee $688,811 $609,137 I. $79,674 13.1 
Expenses .......... 417,369 444,950 D. 27,581 6.2 
Net earnings... .. $271,442 $164,187 I. $107,255 65.4 
Gross earn. per mile 3.496 3.094 LL 402 18.1 
» os . 833 L 545 65.4 

Per cent. of exps... 60.59 73.05 D. 1246 


During the year 1,570 tons of 50-lb. steel rails were used 
in renewals, and 72,921 new ties were laid. On the leased 
lines 20,215 new ties were used. There are still 1114 miles 
of old chub or stringer rail on the main line and 1444 miles 
on the Laurens road. Extensive repairs were made to 
bridges and trestles and much ballasting and ditching done. 
There were 2.07 miles new sidings laid. 

The result of the year was as follows: 


Net earnings, Col. & Greenville............ 0. cee cee. ,441.72 
Net earnings, Laurens R.R ......... 22.20. cecece cece erie o 
WO it avierck shtcoltiescs tscbieShinese ee 3 3 
Interest on funded debt... $180.000.00 - apn or 
ant  j|§ (|. Be SOrdeereaeee 22,850.98 
Loss on Spartanburg, Union & Col.,....... 29,100.11 
——— 231,751.09 
Menpheen Ror Mee MeN iis ook ses ocicns cwdcdssedacads $46,457.57 
NG Ss BG ME sg nae: aeas orebnviinse $51,413.17 — 
Less sundry charges.....................05 9,814.61 
———_ 41,598.56 
Surplus, Sept. 30, 1883............. 2. csecccceeee $88,056.13 


The President's report refers at considerable length to the 
reduction in rates, varying from 22 to 28 per cent., ordered 
by the South Carolina Railroad Commission, the effects of 


~~ | which were not felt until after the close of the fiscal x 
Notwithstanding the hea trait 


reduction in earni' 
service has been kept up, in the h that some relief may 
be granted by the islature. tions to the equipment 
which were much needed, have been stopped by this action. 
The Commission having ordered the construction of a new 


the train 





station at Prosperity, which the company was unable to 
build on account of want of money, a suit bas been ordered 
tojenforce a heavy penalty. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful tohave any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.—Business letters should be addressed and 
drafts made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Com- 
munications for the attention of the Editors should be 
addressed EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE, 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNs. Wegive in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








RAILROAD COMMISSION RE- 
PORT. 


THE NEW YORK 





The first report of the New York Railroad Commis- 
sion, which was submitted to the Legislature about 
two weeks ago, is interesting rather as indicating the 
character and plans of the Commission than for any- 
thing that it contains. It was hardly to be expected 
that a Commission so composed, which had no spe- 
cial knowledge of railroad business and, so far as 
known, had made no special study of railroad econom- 
ics and ‘‘railroad politics,” if by the latter term we 
may indicate the relations of the railroads to the com- 
munity, should be able to contribute much towards 
the solution of the latter question in the first year of 
its existence, or should have settled clearly in its own 
mind what should be its own policy. The New York 
Commission, however, is not a pioneer in the field, as 
the Ohio and Massachusetts commissions were. The 
literature of the subject now is considerable; then 
there was scarcely any in our language and substan- 
tially none based on the circumstances of American 
railroads. The existence of a vast continental litera- 
ture on the subject, which lets a flood of light on what 
can and what cannot be effected by government regu- 
Jation, and shows the actual effect of measures some- 
times proposed here, was then practically unknown in 
this country ; we cannot say that it is well known 
now, but it has been pointed out to Americans, and 
some of the facts and conclusions embodied in this 
literature have been laid before them, and a few per- 
sons have made a beginning at least of a serious study 
of this literature and of the general question of rail- 
road economics and government railroad policy. The 
facts concerning our own railroads, their various 
practices, and the circumstances which cause them to 
follow their various courses, are also very much better 
known now than 15 years ago, when the first Massa- 
chusetts report was made. A great many experiments 
in state railroad regulation have been made, the re- 
sults of which, we should say, should be one of the 
first subjects of study for those engaged in efforts to 
regulate, either as legislators or administrators, but 
which, we must say, have not been studied by any one 
seriously enough to enable him to say with anything 
like certainty or completeness what any given public 
railroad policy has actually effected. 

It is not an altogether unbeaten path, then, that the 
New York Commission has had to follow. Toa great 
extent its work was marked out for it, the more so 
because of the long Assembly investigation of 1879, 
which was designed to ascertain what complaints were 
made against the railroads, how far they were war- 
ranted, and in what way evils might be remedied. 
Virtually the New York Railroad Commission is the 





successor of this investigating committee. It is a 
standing investigating committee, authorized and re- 
quired to hear and inquire into complaints at any time, 
and to make public the result of its investigations. And 
this we hold to be an extremely useful function, valu - 
able even when exercised with little intelligence, if 
fairly exercised, and likely, toa great extent, to deter - 
mine the whole conduct of railroad business when ex- 
ercised with intelligence by men thoroughly informed 
of the facts which affect the rational conduct of that 
business, capable of deducing principles from those 
facts, and conscious of what can and what cannot be 
effected by law under a government such as ours. 

It cannot be said that this first report shows the fit- 
ness of the first Board of Commissioners for its task. 
As we have said, it was not to be expected that it 
show a mastery of its subject, and its fitness would 
have appeared rather in the general capacity indicated 
in treating the questions arising, rationality in discuss- 
ing them, a judicial spirit, an effort to set forth facts 
clearly rather than adopt a policy before the facts are 
fully known or principles reached, a disposition to get 
firm ground under the feet before venturing further, 
and especially in a hesitation to recommend positive 
legislation of a questionable nature. Judged by this, 
we cannot say that much is to be hoped from the Com- 
mission as now constituted. Its two reports on mat- 
ters affecting rates, as we set forth in our issue of 
Dec. 28, were very discreditable documents. In 
the general report for the year there is nothing nearly 
as bad, but neither is there anything giving prom- 
ise that the Commission will develop capacity to deal 
intelligently with the important and delicate matters 
which are subjected to its inspection and super- 
vision. 

Notwithstanding this, the effect of the Commission 
has doubtless been in many respects beneficial. Its 
investigations of railroad accidents alone are likely to 
have a decided and most beneficial effect, though some 
of the recommendations for legislation to prevent acci- 
dents seem to us most unwise and dangerous, and likely 
to prevent instead of securing progress in securing 
safety. The extracts from the report which we published 
two weeks ago givea fair idea of its contents, In 
view of the contents of the special reports on the 
Harlem Railroad milk rates and the classification of 
cotton goods, the general report is much more guurd- 
ed and less positive than was to be expected. The 
most striking fact recorded in it is that when early in 
its career the Board issued 12,000 circulars to farmers, 
manufacturers, merchants and others, inviting 
them toreport the grievances which they suffered 
from the railroads, it received but 100 replies, and 
that a considerable number of these reported satis- 
faction and made no _ complaint, and also 
that at a public hearing appointed July, ‘‘ there was 
substantially no attendance,” and at an adjourned 
meeting July 17, those who attended were almost all 
in favor of the existing rates and conditions. This 
does not prove that there is no dissatisfaction or just 
cause of complaint against the railroads, but it does 
indicate that the dissatisfaction is by no means so gen- 
eral or so great as many have thought it—that not 
many consciously suffer to any great extent from the 
treatment they receive from the railroads, or that they 
have no hope of getting relief through the Railroad 
Commission. 

The complaints investigated by the Commission 
were 75in number, 15 of which charged discrimina- 
tion, 10 excessive charges, 6 insufficient accommoda- 
tions, 11 dangerous crossings, 3 obstruction at cross- 
ings, 2 violations of contract, 3 violations of law and 
15 were concerning questions of railroad administra- 
tion. The reports of the investigations of these com- 
plaints are all given in the annual report. Many of 
them we have noticed when they were first made. 
This is the. proper work of the Commission and that 
by which it should be judged rather than by its 
general report for the year. Many of these reports 
of special investigations and the recommendations are 
entirely creditable to the Commission, and in every 
case, so far as we have examined, it was desirable that 
an investigation should be had. It does good gene- 
rally without regard to the wisdom of the recommen- 
dations, and the existence of an investigating commis- 
sion, we feel sure, will lead the railroad companics to 
be more careful in their treatment of the public and 
their employés, and the public to make fewer unjusti- 
fiable complaints; and it may also be made, we 
believe, to prevent many great evils in railroad 
management from which the owners of the railroads 
themselves suffer chiefly and sometimes greatly. This 
is a matter which is particularly fit to be taken 
up by the Railroad Commission of the state of New 
York, where more capital than anywhere else in the 
country is invested in railroads ; and we say this not- 
withstanding the fact that one of the errors of the 





Commission has been in attempting to deal with too 
many subjects in the first year of its existence. 

There are some remarkable expressions in what we 
may call the technical part of the Commission’s re- 
port, though its best work, perhaps, has come from 
that side, in its investigations of accidents. Thus 
the report says: ‘‘ Unless the state energetically in- 
sists upon the adoption by railroads of reasonable 
and practical safety appliances, they will run on in 
ignorance of anything better than they. have until 
disasters and damages wake them up, and until sor- 
row and suffering are planted in homes, never to 
leave them more;” and again it says that the method 
of the state must be ‘‘to gather and condense cor- 
rect information, and to compel universal acceptance 
of such practical measures of safety as can be found 
in actual successful operation upon one or the other 
of the railroads in the state.” 

Now we can speak with some experience if not with 
authority on this matter. The Railroad Gazette has 
for some fourteen years endeavored diligently ‘‘ to 
gather and condense correct information of such prac- 
tical measures of safety as can be found in actual suc- 
cessful operation upon one or the other of the rail- 
roads,’ not of the state of New York only, but of the 
United States and the world. We have had the aid in 
doing this of a great many different persons, whose 
lives have been largely devoted to the working of rail- 
roads, and whose subsistence has depended upon their 
working them safely, while some have gained fame and 
fortune by distinguished advances in the art of 
securing safety. We can flatter ourselves that we 
have helped somewhat in attaining the degree of 
safety already reached; but we will not venture to say, 
even with our subscription list at stake, that but for 
what we have done the railroads would have “run 
on in ignorance of anything better than they” had. 
Some progress—a little—we believe, would have been 
made without the Railroad Gazette; some prog- 
ress, we are sure, has been madein New York without 
a railroad commission; some progress would be mad®& 
hereafter without either. The Commission is likely to 
injure itself in this matter by claiming too much and 
by trying to do too much by legislation ; and it is de- 
sirable that it should not injure itself in this way, for 
if it will simply develop skill in the investigation of 
accidents, without a particle of power to compel by law 
changes in practice or appliances, it may have a power- 
ful effect in securing greater safety. Progress in this 
direction will never be made at the rate it should be 
made by any one man or body of men, but by the 
simultaneous efforts of the whole body of men engaged 
in working railroads, the experience, observation, in- 
genuity and zealof allof them being needed. It is 
entirely true that questions of safety, of employés at 
least, do not get the attention they deserve, and 
that it is the nature of this and nearly all kinds of 
business that these and other questions which do not 
involve considerable loss or gain do not attract enough 
attention. The Commission by its investigations may 
compel attention, and if accidents from causes which 
are neglected because they are not costly are made 
costly, there is ten times the prospect that the hun- 
dreds of experienced railroad officers, and thousands of 
others who would be rewarded for appliances which 
would save money, will quickly find the best remedy, 
that there is that a railroad commission will find it. A 
course positively prescribed by law will tend to put an 
end to all progress. A change in the law, as interpreted 
by the New York courts, so that employés may recover 
for the negligence of their superior officers, and of 
fellow-employés with whom they are not directly 
associated in their work, would do more toward secur- 
ing safety to employés, we believe, than any number 
of prescriptions as to how railroads shall be worked or 
what appliances they shall use. The Commission 
recommends a modification of this law. 

The legislation recommended by the Commission 
is an amendment to the general railroad law which 
may put same check on the construction of needless 
railroads, making the method of authorization simi- 
lar to that in Massachusetts; a statute providing that 
the capital stock of a railroad company organized to 
succeed one whose road is sold under foreclosure of 
mortgage shall not exceed that of the old company 
—which would be an entirely unwise and irrational 
law; a law requiring that all new issues of capital 
stock should be sold so as to realize the largest pos- 
sible amount to the company; one relating to pro- 
ceeding for acquiring land for railroad purposes; 
one requiring all trains to stop before 
crossing another’ railroad at grade, unless 
there is an interlocking switch and signal apparatus 
which will turn a train upon a side track if it attempts 
to cross with the signal against it; one giving the in- 
former a penalty to be recovered from railroads which 
unduly obstruct street and highway crossings with 
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trains; one requiring employés inthe passenger service 
to wear numbers, Jike policemen and street car conduc- 
tors; one forbidding railroad officers to sell ‘‘ short ” 
the stocks of their own companies—a law which could 
not possibly be enforced practically. The Commission 
also suggests that a company be forbidden to lease a 
parallel and competing road, which is in accordance 
with the course of recent legislation, but will have to be 
permitted and even favored before the maximum ac- 
commodation can be obtained at the minimum cost, 
and which will not prevent and does not prevent 
what is equivalent to a common management. It also 
says that leases should be submitted to and approved 
by stockholders before they are executed, which is 
true; but stockholders might suffer by it if companies in 
other states could execute leases quickly and secretly. 

The Board seems puzzled by a sentence in the act 
creating it which authorizes it to recommend repairs, 
improvements, etc., for the security and accommoda- 
tion of the public, and provides that if the companies 
neglect to follow their recommendations, they ‘‘ shall 
present the facts in the case to the Attorney General, 
for his consideration and action.” ‘Just what the 
Attorney General could do is by no means clear,” they 
say, and they suggest that the railroads shall be 
obliged to comply with reasonable and expedient rec- 
commendations and be subject to prescribed penaltie 
if they neglect to do so. 

Now the whole theory of the New York Railroad 
Commission rests on the assumption that it will have 
sufficient influence and all the power that it would be 
safe to give 4o such a body, through its authority to 
investigate, report and recommend, without the 
power to enforce its recommendations. The history 
of railroad commissions in this country shows that 
those without legal authority to enforce their recom- 
mendations have been the most effective. To enforce 
by law whatever the New York Commission may 
recommend would give it gigantic and almost ab- 
solute power, which cannot safely be exercised 
by any one over the property of others, certainly not 
by persons who represent solely the users and not the 
owners of that property. When the Legislature chose 
the Massachusetts type of commission it expressly 
preferred to exercise supervision and control as the 
Massachusetts Commission has exercised it, and with 
such success that it expressly disclaims the need of 
any power to give orders instead of recommendations. 








EXPENDITURES OF CAPITAL FOR DEFENSE. 


The profit per share on New York Central stock for 
the last 14 years, during which time there has been no 
increase in the amount of stock, has varied from $6.42 
in 1881-82 to $11.82 in 1880, and has averaged $8.78 ; in 
the year of the consolidation (1869-70) $4 per share was 
paid on New York Central and $8 on Hudson River 
stock, but since then $8 on the whole every year. In 
the first four years after the consolidation (1871 to 1874 
inclusive) the profits averaged $9.64 pershare ; during 
the next five years (1875 to 1879) the average was $8.30; 
during the last fourit has been $8.81; but if we take out 
1879-80—a year of extraordinary profits—the average of 
the last three years has been $7.81. The fixed charges 
(interest and rentals) were almost stationary from 1875 
to 1880 ; since 1880 they have increased $936,172 which is 
$1.04 per share of stock. The important improvements 
of the road and terminal grounds and additions to 
the rolling stock obtained by an expenditure of about 
$9,725,0000n the property seem to have resulted in an 
improvement of the quality of the service rather than 
an increase in the amount of it, as the traffic train- 
miles, which were 16,654,000 in 1880, increased only to 
16,840,000 in 1883, and though there was an increase of 
30 per cent. in the passenger traffic (amounting to 98, 
583,000 passenger-miles), there was a decrease of 13 per 
cent. in the freight traffic (amounting to 324,240,000 
ton-miles); and counting by the earnings last year 2} 
ton-miles are equal to 1 passenger-mile, while, cou nt- 
ing by the profit, 3 ton-miles equal] one passenger-mile; 
so that even by the latter standard the decrease in 
freight traffic has more than balanced the increase in 
passenger traffic. The expense both per ton 
and per passenger per mile was greater 
in 1883 than in 1880—per passenger greater than in 
any previous year, and per ton greater than in any 
year since 1877. Thus we may say that the new cap- 
ital spent on the road has not served to increase busi- 
ness nor to reduce expenses—at least it has not so 
resulted. In fact, it has been to defend the position of 
the company against increased competition. Other 
roads have been improved and new roads have been 
built, and to prevent their diverting a larger share of 
the traffic than they actually have diverted it has 
been necessary to give better service on the New York 
Central, Since 1880 more than 6,000 cars (314 per 
cent.) have been added to the freight stock. As this 
has been done without increase of freight traffic it 








means that the road more promptly supplies cars when 
traffic presses, and is able to let the shipper or con- 
signeee hold them longer—that is, greater accommo- 
dations are afforded. The chief items of the capital 
expenditures since 1880 are : 


Grading and masonry........... . tens bibeokas tad $1,130,746 
Superstructure, cooing rete Ee Na Pragya 1,307,188 
Stations, shops and machinery... «... 1,505,653 





Land, land damages and fences 


. 1,428,169 
Freight Gs bs. socasnces 


2b daca option ace So 31542/852 


Total increase of cost of road and equipment........ $9,724,864 





Now nearly all these expenditures might increase 
the capacity of the road, and some of them doubtless 
have done so; but no increase of capacity has been 
required, and the purpose they actually serve evidently 
is to afford better accommodations to the customers 
of the road. Such costly improvements as the ele- 
vated tracks through Rochester and the new arrange- 
ment at Buffalo, stations in new locations or afford- 
ing better or more convenient storage in New York City 
—and most of the expenditures named above, except 
that for cars, have gone for these or for things like 
these—make it easier and cheaper for shippers to 
get their freight to and from stations, prevent delays 
and danger to freight and passengers en route, avoid 
accidents at street crossings, etc. ; but they do not for 
the most part add anything to the receipts of the com- 
pany, nor do they cause a large reduction of its 
expenses, though they may add to the receipts when 
the traffic grows so as to exceed the capacity of the 
road as it was in 1880. 

If, then, the new capital does not add to profits is it 
misapplied? By no means. The competition of rail- 
roads has largely taken the form of competition in 
quality of goods offered at the same price. The Eric 
has been vastly improved, and where it formerly 
offered inferior service now offers quite as good as 
any; and to maintain its position the Central must 
offer something better. Had it not spent the $9,700,000 
which have enabled it to offer better service it would 
have losta very large part of its business; and the large 
expenditure, though we may say it has not directly 
increased profits, has prevented enormous losses. 
That is, as we have said before, the new capital has 
gone for defensive purposes, for which railroad com. 
panies in this country have spent hundreds of millions 
heretofore and must spend other hundreds of millions 
hereafter. This same company will, we suspect, now 
that the West Shore is open, have to spend a great dea 
to improve its passenger accommodations, in the face, 
perhaps, of declining passenger traffic and earnings. 
It must do as well as the West Shore or lose enor- 
mously, and the West Shore, when its road is in condi- 
tion to make speed, will offer exceptionally attractive 
passenger accommodations. And many other com- 
panies will have to substitute handsome stations for 
cheap ones, build costly structures through towns to 
avoid grade crossings, spend great sums in cities for 
right of way and land in order to save cartage of 
freight to shippers, give millions for safety appliances, 
and otherwise invest great sums which will add little 
or nothing to their profits, but without which they 
will suffer great losses. This is one of the difficulties 
of their position which is not sufficiently considered, 
andit is a fact which should have great weight when 
fixing rates. Were the movement in the direction of 
lower rates to continue it would necessarily interrupt 
the progress of improvement. In a great part of the 
country rates have gone low enough, and it is more 
desirable for the public that the service should be 
improved than that there should be a further re- 
duction in rates. And, in fact, rates are not de- 
creasing now as they were recently. The New 
York Central last year had higher rates than for 
some years previous. But expenses have generally 
increased, though for two years there has been no 
increase in wages and a fall in the prices of materi- 
als. The increase in expenses, on many roads at least, 
has been caused by an improvement in the service. 
This is not visible in the freight service to most of us, 
because that is something we do not see; but in safe, 
prompt, and convenient delivery there certainly has 
been an improvement at many places, and a number of 
roads have put on freight trains which approximate 
an express service. In passenger traffic we have only 
to remember the accommodations a few years ago, 
and compare them with those afforded now, to know 
that there has been an improvement none the less cer- 
tain because it has not been universal. All this costs 
money, and, as the improvement has not ceased, it 
will require still more money. And, indeed, it is not at 
all impossible that we have reached the point when com- 
petition in accommodations will be substituted largely 
for competition in rates; and the expenditures for im- 
provements may frequently be necessary when no in- 
crease of traffic or rates can be had, so that the result 
must necessarily be a reduction of the stockholders’ 
income. 








Economy of Fuel. 





In another portion of this paper will be found some 
interesting particulars as to the relative consumption 
of fuel of an engine fitted with Mr. A. 8. Stevens 
patent valve gear, and three engines fitted with ordi- 
nary link motion. All the engines were employed in 
hruling similar freight trains over the same section 
of the Central Pacific Railroad, between Oakland and 
Sacramento. The engine with the patent valve gear 
enjoyed three advantages over the other engines— 
longer stroke (her cylinders being 17 x30 in. instead of 
17 x 24 in.); higher pressure of steam (130 Ibs. instead of 
125 Ibs.), and last, not least, either a better boiler or a 
better fireman, as 6.67 lbs. of water were evaporated 
by one pound of coal, while the other engines ranged | 
from 4.66 Ibs. to 5.30 lbs. These factors contributed, 
no doubt, to the result, but even a liberal allowance on 
this score will not fully account for the fact 
that per ton hauled the engine with the new 
motion consumed only 45 per cent. of the coal burnt 
by the engines fitted with the link motion. A large 
part of this saving is undoubtedly due to the valve 
gearing, though it is difficult from the data to 
determine the exact percentage. The superior 
evaporative economy of the boiler No. 48 (the engine 
fitted with the new valve gear) can be eliminated by 
taking the water consumed instead of the coal; but 
the higher pressure of steam and the larger cylinders 
would permit of greater expansion, and thus enable a 
given quantity of water to perform a larger amount of 
work. Every pound of water evaporated on No. 48 
performed work equal to 4.3 ton-miles, while on the 
other engine a pound of water only moved 2.4 tons 
one mile. This is a very remarkable difference, and 
the economy effected is one that deserves careful con- 
‘sideration. 

On most locomotives more or less coal is burnt un- 
necessarily, or in other words wasted, and if these 
tests be accepted as only approximately correct, 
they show that it is possible for an engine with 
no very startling modifications from the ordinary 
type to haul a heavier train and burn less than half 
the coal per ton hauled. This would certainly tend to 
show that there exists a wide field for economy of fuel. 
The difference in the quantity of water used shows the 
economy possible in the use of steam, and the saving 
of coal that can be effected in evaporating that amount 
of water is hardly less marked. 

One of the engines in {question evaporated only 
4.66 lbs. of water per pound of coal, and similar 
results are found in tests made on other lines. With 
care and suitable appliances there should be no diffi- 
culty in evaporating 8 to 9 lbs. of water by the 
consumption of 1 Ib. of coal of fair quality, and if 
his result could be oftener attained an immense 
economy of fuel would result, the money value of 
which would be something enormous. 

The engine No, 48 had a larger grate but less heat- 
ing surface than the other engines, and therefore the 
higher evaporative power was apparently due to the fire 
being less lifted and cut up by the blast. Assuming that, 
as the engines hauled similar trains, the speed was 
alike in all cases, the amount of coal burnt per square 
foot of grate surface in running one mile was almost 
exactly 2 lbs. in the engine fitted with the Stevens 
valve gear, and from 5.4 lbs. to 7.8 lbs. in the other 
engines, This indicates a far more rapid combustion, 
and probably the amount of carbon thus set free was 
too much for the air admitted, and con- 
sequently a large amount of fuel passed off unburnt 
or only imperfectly combined with oxygen in the 
form of carbonic oxide instead of carbonic acid, the 
product of more perfect combustion. In No. 48, on 
the other hand, the combustion was sufficiently slow 
to permit enough air to pass between the grate bars, 
and mingle freely with the burning fuel, with the re- 
sult that each pound of fuel was more perfectly burnt 
and consequently evaporated a greater quantity of 
water. 

Only a certain maximum amount of air can be 
drawn through a grate by a given blast, and even this 
amount is diminished by a thick fire. An unnecessary 
amourt of coal on a fire therefore impliesa diminished 
supply of air and an increased supply of fuel, a state of 
things tending to imperfect combustion. The highest 
economy, or what is almost the same thing, the most 
perfect combustion, can only be attained when the 
amount of fuel on the bars is just sufficient to com- 
bine freely with the air drawn into the fire-box by the 
action of the blast. It would therefore appear that 
economy begets economy, and that as the amount of 
coal put in the fire-box is diminished, the supply of 
air increases, and hence the combustion is more per- 
fect, and each pound of coal performs more useful 
work. It is quite possible to have too large a grate, 





and thus admit an undue quantity of air, cooling the 
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products of combustion. But this state of things can 
hardly be reached by a hard working locomotive, and 
an enlargement of the blast orifice would soon dimin- 
ish the quantity of air drawn into the ash pan. 








The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in 1883. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway makes 
the following statement of its earnings, expenses, 
profits and their disposition forthe year 1883, to which 
we have added a statement of the mileage worked and 
the results in the previous year : 

883. 














see Increase. P. ¢. 
Average miles worked. 4,560 264 6.1 
Gross earnings......... $23, 659, 824 $20, 386.7 726 $3,273,098 16.0 
EXpensrs....... 00. cone Tad 778,038 12,186, 073 1,591,965 15.0 
Net earnings........... "$9,881. 786 $8,200, 653 $1 . 133 20 5 
Rete «on xen sce ben ay 373, 926 4,756,054 987,872 12.3 
Surplus.. $4, 507.860 $3,414,599 $1,093, 261 32 0 
Div idends, 7 p. c. 3,321,167 2,461,042 $60,125 35.0 
Credit balance ......... $1.186,695 $955,557 = $233,136 24.4 


The increase in eirnings was more than was to have 
been expected, and was probably largely due to the 
new Council Bluffs line, which passes through a well_ 
developed country and had an important through busi- 
ness from the start. The other new lines have a 
growing traffic, but it must be many years before the 
country on them can afford a traffic like that of Cen- 
tral Iowa. 

The working expenses have not increased as much 
as was to be expected, in view of the increase in gross 
earnings and the very light maintenance expenses the 
previous year. The average cost of renewals of 
track which had been $181 per mile in the four years 
from 1577 to 1880, and was $162 in 1880, fell to 389 in 
i881 and 52 in 1882, which is less than it will be possi- 
ble for it to continue to be. A very large propor- 
tion of the road being new, renewals axe naturally 
below the average now. The statement for 1883 gives 
no details: they will appear in the regular report, 
which is usually issued in April. 

The rapid growth of the system of this company for 
the past six years maks a comparison of its total 
gross and net earnings. etc., of little value. Its total 
net earnings previous to 1879 would pay only two thirds 
of the interest on the bonds in 1883, and very little <x- 
ceed the dividends last year. It is a very different 
More significant 


thing that we have to consider now. 
are the earnings and expenses per mile of road, which 
have been : 


Net Pe 

Expenses. earuings. of exp 
$3,236 $2,548 55.95 
3,114 2,378 56.70 
2,742 2,274 54.67 
2,619 2,128 55.47 
2,694 1,751 60.60 
2,837 .909 59.80 
3,021 2,167 58.23 





The decrease in earnings per mile, consequent on 
the large new mileage in thinly peopled country, ceased 
in 1881, and last year the average was the largest since 
1878 ; the expenses are a larger proportion of the earn- 
ing than formerly, and the net earnings are but $39 
per mile more than in 1880, though the gross earnings 
are $411 more. Reduced rates on the older lines and 
the higher cost of carrying on the new lines with very 
thin traffic will account for this. Indeed, as we have 
said, we should expect the expenses to be larger 
rather than smaller. 

The accounts of this road do not present the fixed 
charges, dividends, etc., accrued, but those paid dur- 
ing the year. An addition of $7,500,000 to the com- 
mon stock was made in 1882, but no dividend on it 
was paid until 1883; and there was also an addition 
of $3,000,000 to the common stock after 1882, on which 
dividends were paid both in April and October ; and a 
further addition of $93,500 was made in October, 1882, 
by the conversion of bonds. Meanwhile issues of 
bonds have been made from time to time to pay for 
additions to the property. A large amount of interest 
comes due Jan. 1, and this has accrued in the previ- 
ous year, and while the debt was increasing it has 
been considerably larger than the corresponding in- 
terest paid Jan. 1 of the year reporting. 

Dividends were paid in 1883 on the whole of the 
present share capital, and no new issue is expected, co 
that we may not expect an increase of dividend pay- 
ments on that account this year. The increase in the 
funded debt, however, has continued, and the charges 
on that account will be larger in 1884 than in 1883. 

Few roads of importance in the country have as 
small earnings per mile as the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, but the larger part of the mileage is in pro- 
ductive country, which will in time afford much 
larger than the present earnings per mile, unless rail- 
roads are unduly multiplied in it. The capital stock 
of the company is now only about $10.000 per mile of 
road, so that a comparatively trifling increase in net 
earnings will yield a very large addition to the divi- 
decd if there is no further increase of the fixed 
charges. Some increase, doubtless, there must be, 
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as traffic grows; but there will still be room for a mag- 
nificent return on the stock, when the traffic on the 
new lines in Northwestern Iowa and in Dakota 
is fairly developed. It is impossible to forsee 
how rapid that development will be. There 
is a rush at first to territories like Dakota, 
in order to secure the government lands for 
nothing by homesteads and tree-planting, and for 


$1.25 an acre by pre-emption; but this rush 
is essentially speculative, though a very 
large number of the speculators are also per- 
manent settlers and farmers. It does not take 


long to get the desirable government lands into pri- 
vate hands, and then the growth is likely to be much 
slower. The temptation to go to Dakota at first was 
the ability to. get possession of 480 acres of land for a 
little more than $200 in addition to the prospects of 
profit from farming—land which often inayear or so 
could be sold for $5 per acre and more: when the set- 
tler must buy his land of these first occupants he has 
only the prospects of farm profits and the usual mod- 
erate growth of the value of land to tempt him—noth- 
ing like as strong a motive as that which brought the 
rush of immigrants when choice government lands 
were to be had everywhere. Doubtless the area under 
cultivation will increase quite rapidly, but it is not 
this which heretofore has made business active in 
Dakota. Possibly next season may seem stagnant 
there. with much more wheat grown than ever before, 
and it will not be surprising if the towns, which are 
altogether out of proportion to the cultivated land, 
should be very dullindeed. If so the railroads will 
feel it ; but there can be no question that eventually, 
and probably within a very few years, the traffic of 
the new Dakota lines will very greatly increase. 


There continues to be much said of the very light 
grain movement this season, and especially of the 
light wheat movement, and it is intimated that our 
farmers bave delayed marketing their grain until 
other countries have so supplied the European demand 
that there will be no market for our surplus. Now 
the actual receipts of the Northwestern markets since 
July to Jan. 19 for four successive years have been : 


1883-84. 1882-83. 1881-82. 1880-81. 
Flour, bbls... 4,869,990 5,099,8u6 4,139,911 4,411,192 
Wheat, bu... 53,494,098 55,890,378 27,478,167 56,244,373 
Flour and 
., wheat, bu .. 75,509,093 76.839,505 46,107,763 76,094,739 
_ | All grains, bu.185,896,257 155,564,202 142,591,485 176,745,65 


Now if the movement this year was a light one 
would be interesting to know what a heavy one wo 
be. We find that the receipts of wheat are but slig 
less than after the great cro> of 1880 or the gr ter 
crop of 1882. The wheat crop of 1883, aside fron. that 
on the Pacific coast, was but 32} 40 million bushels 
more than in 1881, but already the Northwestern 
markets have received 294 millions more than in that 
year, and the percentage of the crop marketed by the 
farmers is larger than ever before. On the Pacific 
coast the same seems to be true; the shipments have 
not been so large as in some other years, but the stocks 
now on hand are reported materially less than in pre- 
vious years. 

The receipts of all grains at these markets we see 
were larger this year than ever before. 

It is true that the shipments from the Northwestern 
markets have not been in proportion to their receipts, 
and the stocks of wheat on hand there are now unusually 
large, amounting to about 23 million bushels, which 
issome 13 millions more than last year, and this 13 
millions is above 3 per cent. of the whole crop. But 
the failure of speculators to market the wheat (should 
they fail) will have a much less unfavorable effect on 
business than the failure of farmers to market it. 
In the latter case the speculators will have divided 
their fortunes with the farmers, whose profits will be 
larger than if there had been no speculation, and 
whose consumption of manufactured goods and 
ability to pay their debts and extend their opera- 
tions will be just as great as if the money had come 
wholly from the consumers. 

With regard to the other grains, it also appears that 
an unusually large proportion of the last crops is 
already marketed by the farmers, nor is there any 
unusual accumulation of these in Western elevators. 
If this is true we must conclude that as the move- 
ment of Northwestern grain from the farms since 
harvest has been unusually large heretofore, and the 
crops were below the average, and the Northwestern 
consumption is increasing, so the movement hereafter 
must be less than usual. But as the stocks have 
accumulated at the Northwestern markets, there may 
be hereafter a heavy movement from them, and 
larger seaboard receipts and exports, these having 
been much less this year than for several previous, 
always excepting 1881, the figures from Sept. 1 to Jan 
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19 sini been hot reduced to bushels) 108} millions 
this year against 116} last year, 944 in 1681-82 and 
188} in 1880-81, the decrease from last year in wheat 
and flour alone amounting to 29 millions. 








The report published by the New York Central 
Railroad Company for its last fiscal year is a great 
improvement on any previously issued by the com- 
pany. It isnot so very long ago that this company 
published no reports itself, and if the stockholders: 
wanted to know anything about it they had to refer to. 
the report of the State Engineer, which appeared’ 
about a year after the railroad company’s year. Later: 
the railroad company had printed for itself the sheets. 
from the State Engineer’s report which contained its 
report to that officer. Recently the company has: 
added some comparisons and deductions not required 
in the state report, but of great value in ap- 
preciating the course of the company’s _busi- 
ne:s; and in the last report the comparisons are 
much fuller than ever before, and tables are subjoined 
giving the leading facts of each ye1’s business 
for the last 14 years, which afford an insight into the 
course and tendency of the company’s business such: 
as could be obtained in no other way. We have been 
accustomed to present these facts when analyzing the 
annual reports, laboriously compiling them from suc- 
cessive reports to the State Engineer ; but here the 
company presents to its stockholders, all within the 
space of seven pages, this epitome of the history of 
their business, the tables giving for each of the 14 
years the capital stock, funded debt, cost of road and 
equipment, number of stockholders (for each of the 
last nine years), miles of track worked, numbers of 
locomotives and of cars of each kind, passenger, freight,. 
and other and total earnings, working expenses, net 
earnings, fixed charges, profit (surplus over fixed 
charges), dividends paid. percentage of expenses, 
profit per share of stock, train, mileage of different kinds. 
of trains, number and mileage of passengers and tons: 
of freight, through and way tonnage in both directions,. 
receipt, expense and profit per ton and per passenger: 
per mile and per passenger, and per train-mile, 
average train-load, and average journey. 

We place a very greit value on statements of such 
facts covering a long series of years, as may be known 
by the fact that. we present them often, though often 
they are obtainable only with great difficulty. A state- 
ment of the kind has for many years been made in the 
Lake Shore report, and has made it perhaps the most 
easily intelligible report to stockholders published in 
the country, giving them what they most want to 
know in a shape to be grasped by a few minutes’ read- 
ing. 

The last New York Central report also gives a_ brief 
sketch of the history of the organization of the com- 
pany, showing what are the original organizations 
now included in it, the date of their organization and 
the date when they were consolidated with or leased 
to the New York Central & Hudson River Company. 
No less than 28 different railroad companies originally 
built the 1,000 miles of road now worked by the New 
York Central, which still has a smaller mileage than 
any of the other trunk lines except the Lackawanna. 
and the new West Shore. 











The number of stockholders of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company decreased somewhat after 1875, 
and in 1878 was 4,107, the average holding being 
$21,777. Since that year it has increased greatly and 
rapidly, the number and average holding for five years. 
having been: 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Number 4,194 4,550 5.674 7,536 9,265 
Average holding $21,823 $19,654 $15,761 $11,867 $9,652 

The great increase in the number of holders since 
1880, while the price was going down, is an indication 
that some of the large holders have sold part of their 
stock, though of course it is not proof that they have 
done so. The whole increase would be accounted for if 
2,358 holders of three shares each in 1880 had each sold 
one share to persons who now hold but one share each. 
A considerable part of the change is accounted for hy the 
publicly announced sale by Mr. Vanderbilt, near the 
end of 1879, of 250,000 shares of his holding to a syndi- 
cate, which, during the following year of advancing 
prices and the next half-year of high prices, doubtless 
disposed of nearly all of it. Of course those who fore - 
saw the fall in prices since the middle of 1881, and re- 
duced or closed out their holdings, have saved money 
by it. 

This is a process that goes on naturally ; that is. at 
the close of a period of declining prices stocks are 
likely to be in few hands, while, when prices are high 
and for some time after they begin to decline. they are 
in many hands. The tendency is greatly increased, 





no doubt, by the fact that the large holders usually 
have earlier information than others of the condition 
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of the companies’ business, but even those who do not 
are usually better informed of the general tendency of 
business and prices, for it is by such better knowledge 
that men become rich. But this is not the ‘‘ natural” 
process which we mean, but the following: When 
business generally is prosperous many people have 
profits which they do not need to invest in their own 
business. and many of these buy securities with 
these surplus profits, and not a few buy more than 
they can pay for, hoping for a further rise. When 
business becomes bad a large number of these people 
need these surplus profits, so invested, in their busi- 
ness; they are no longer buyers, but sellers; prices go 
down and business becomes worse, until finally there 
are few who can buy stocks except those who always 
have a large surplus income to invest every year, and 
the stocks are forced upon them, as it were, at much 
less than they are worth. Of course they do not buy 
so long as they think a further decline is probable, 
however cheaply the stocks are offered; but they are 
likely to begin to buy before prices have reached bot- 
tom, because they know the prices to be low in pro- 
portion to value, and they are not able to see clear 
into the future, however much sharper than the aver- 
age their vision may be. All this is aggravated when 
there has been a great speculation in stocks, as then 
one set of millionaires may be compelled to sell their 
holdings and the other millionaires are not ready to 
-take them. Something of the kind seems to be going 
on now. Certainly many are selling at prices which 
they think much below actual values, and they find 
difficulty in getting customers, because those able to 
buy, and who believe that prices are below values, sus- 
pect that they may fall still further before they begin 
to rise. 








The wisdom of Mr. Vanderbilt’s sale of 250,000 
shares of New York Central stock at 120 near the 
close of the year 1879 seemed very doubtful a year 
later, when the stock brought 150 for a time. It 
probably seems less unwise now, when he can buy at 
113 what he sold at 120. Yet but for the advance in 
the price of the government bonds into which he is 
said to have converted the $30,000,000 obtained for his 
stock, his fortune would not have been increased by 
the operation. 

The receipts from the sale of the stock would have 
paid for $28,807,700 of government 4s, which sold for 
104 at the time; and the interest on these has been 
$4,609,230 for the four years, which is $3,390,770 less 
than the $8,000,000 of dividends paid during the same 
time on the railroad stock ; while the reduction in the 
market price of the stock has been but $1,750,000. 
Thus Mr. Vanderbilt’s fortune would have been re- 
duced by the operation were it not that the bonds 
which he bought have gone up from 104 to 124, while 
the stocks which he sold have gone down from 120 to 
113. By this advance in price there has been a profit 
of $5,761,540, which more than makes good the differ- 
ence in income, and the result of the operation may be 
summarily stated as follows : 





re ren rere $4,609,230 
Plus rise from 104 to 124 in price..... ... . 5,761,5 
—- $10,370,770 
New York Central dividends .............. $8,000, 
Less fall from 120 to 113 in price .......... 1,750,000 


Ci. osininkanei, <cudestnetaadlameneen $4,120,770 

This makes a net profit of 183 per cent. on the opera- 
tion. This is somewhat in excess of the exact 
amount, for we have made no allowance for the in- 
terest on the excess of railroad dividends over bond 
interest, this difference amounting to $212,000 quar- 
terly, and the interest on it to this to time about 
$85,000, which would be an important matter to some 
people. Neglecting interest altogether, the bonds 
which were bought with the proceeds of 250,000 New 
York Central shares about the beginning of 1880 
would pay for 315,235 shares now. 








The Western Trunk Line Association (the Union 
Pacific and all the Council Bluff-Chicago lines, except 
the Burlington) had the appointed conference with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy last week, but nothing 
whatever was effected, the Burlington offering to pool 
with the Union Pacific the business at competing 
points as far east as the Missouri, but refusing to 
extend the pool over the haul further east, and insist- 
ing on sharing with the other roads out of Council 
Bluffs the traffic brought there by the Union Pacific. 
Virtually, it appears, it refused to recognize the West- 
ern Trunk Line Association in any manner. It an- 
nounces its intention to maintain rates, but intentions 
do not go far in this matter, and if there is no division 
of business we may expect that much of the time, if 
not most of it, rates will be badly demoralized on a 
great deal of the business, though there is, of course, 
no more need that there should be an open war at 
once than that there should be in the hundreds of other 


instances where railroads compete. It will, how- 
ever, be interesting to see what the Burlington will do 
to secure a share of the Union Pacific business. It 
may solicit business at Union Pacific stations to be 
consigned to it at Council Bluffs, but the other Iowa 
roads say that if it does they will solicit business at 
Burlington stations west of the Missouri to be con- 
signed to them at Council Bluffs. It probably will not 
be contended that a railroad may not adjust its rates 
so as to prevent so far as possible the diversion of 
traffic from its line before it reaches its destination, but 
whether the Union Pacific and its Iowa connections 
working together cannot practically effect nearly the 
same thing as the Burlington, which alone owns a 
ralroad through from Chicago to Denver is an un- 
settled question. 

As matters stand there seems to be no prospect 
whatever of a settlement, and there is a possibility of 
a contest which will affect all the traffic between 
Chicago and all Missouri River points, as well as 
Nebraska, Colorado, Utah and Pacific traffic. 








The Passenger. Department of the Joint Executive 
Committee has been in session for more than a week, 
beginning on Thursday of last week and being still 
in session on Thursday of this week. The meet- 
ing was an important one, as the pooling contract 
now existing expires March 1, and there was 
an immense amount of what we may call “ un- 
finished business,” the plans for co-operation in 
passenger business never having been carried out 
completely, while there is always an accumulation of 
questions to be settled at such meetings. At the 
beginning of the session application was made from 
the new West Shore road for admission to the Com- 
mittee on terms which would enable it to compete 
freely for passengers until it is ‘‘ equitably represented 
in the coupon offices of its Western connections,” and 
give it a differential fare as low as is granted to any 
other line. The company was admitted. It will 
be awarded a percentage in the passenger pool here- 
after. A large portion of the time of this meeting was 
given to arranging for new pools between interior 
points and between the seaboard and some of these 
points where there have been none heretofore. This 
is a work of no little labor, requiring a study of the 
statistics of the business of the different routes in pre- 
vious years, each being a separate and distinct affair. 
Rates were also revised, and a new schedule of dif- 
ferential rates established. The pool contract was not 
extended for six months, as usual heretofore, but only 
for two months, till May 1, probably because it is 
expected that the terms of it will soon require modi- 
fication. 








A number of leading railroad men argued before the 
House Committee on Commerce in Wasbington last 
week on the thirteen different bills to regulate inter- 
state commerce by rail that have been introduced into 
this Congress. There are two classes of these, one the 
familiar Reagan bill, which provides for the direct 
fixing of rates, and the other establishing a tribunal 
with authority to investigate, report and recommend: 
The first would be most dangerous; the second 
we believe to be desirable on many accounts. 
Certainly Congress before it directly interferes 
to reduce the prices charged for any service should 
ascertain not only whether abuses exist, but how 
numerous and important they are, and whether the 
cure proposed will not do more harm than the disease. 
A national commission might accomplish some very 
desirable objects. It might, for instance, give us a 
complete body of national railroad statistics, some- 
thing like that in the just issued Census volume on 
‘Transportation, ” and relieve the railroad companies 
of the onerous duty of reporting to several different 
states for several different fiscal years, pro- 
vided the states should accept the national report, as 
they ought todo. Moreover much of the desirable 
legislation requiring publicity in certain matters will 
be safe only if it applies to all companies in all states, 
and some other restrictions on railroads in one state 
are hardly practicable if competing milroads in other 
states are free.from them. A national commission 
might profitably spend its first year as an investigat™ 
ing committee, hunting up cases of discrimination 
and extortion in inter-state commerce—a commerce 
which for the most part takes care of itself only too 
well, leaving the burden of paying interest and divi- 
dends on the local traffic. 








The ‘“ Report on the Agencies of Transportation ’ 
compiled for the Census of 1880, has just appeared in 
a quarto volume of 869 pages. The report includes 
the statistics of railroads, steam navigation, canals, 
telegraphs and telephongs. Just about a year ago we 
published a brief general summary from this volume 





showing the figures for the united railroad system as a 





whole. The volume gives the figures for each com- 
pany. It is, in fact, a volume of the reports of all the 
railroads made on a uniform plan and by an authority 
which could insist on getting what it asked for. 
This report was. compiled (after the statistics 
had been collected, and when it was too late to say 
what data!should be asked for) by Mr. Armin E. Shu- 
man, formerly, we believe, in the service of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Company. We are not able 
this week to examine or criticise the volume properly. 
As the first complete body of statistics of the railroads 
of the United States it will be of great interest and 
much value to many railroad men, especially as it 
gives data concerning certain railroads which have 
never been attainable before. For instance, we find 
here reported the train mileage, ton mileage and pas- 
senger mileage of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the 
lack of which has heretofore made it impossible to 
compare its traffic, and its rates, expenses and profits 
per unit of traffic, with those of the other trunk lines. 








The production of iron. rails seems to have ceased 
substantially, at least in England and this country, 
and 1883 apparently is likely to be very near the date 
of their disappearance. In that year only 25,000 tons 
of iron rails were exported from Great Britain out of a 
total of 773,509, the total being within 8,000 tons of 
the greatest quantity exported from the country for 
some 12 years or more. In 1878, when the total Brit- 
ish rail exports were but 358,759 tons, or less than 
half as great as in 1883, 107,268 tons, or 30 per cent. of 
the whole, were iron rails; in 1880, 139,618 out of 609, - 
060 ; last year, only 25,000 tons and but +} percent. of 
the whole. The total British exports last year were 
but 8,274 tons (1 per cent.) less than in 1882, but there 
was a decrease of 21,824 tons (46 per cent.) in the iron 
rails, while in steel exports there was an increase of 
13,550 tons (14 per cent.) making them larger than ever 
before, in spite of a decrease of 104,527 tons in the 
exports to this country. 








The government directors of the Union Pacific 
Railway have made a long report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, which seems to be of no particular im- 
portance, as the facts they report are those reported to 
the United States Commissioner, and their opinions 
are perhaps no more valuable than other people’s. The 
fact is, it is not easy to see what is the use of govern- 
ment directors. Directors de not necessarily have an 
intimate knowledge of their companies. When 
they represent the owners of the property the whole 
staff of the road is at their service for giving informa- 
tion, and they are presumably chosen because they 
have some qualifications for managing or watching 
the management of a railroad. Now the government 
directors of the Union Pacific are a small 
minority, and consequently cannot appoint the 
working staff or dictate the management 
of the company, and ought not to if they could, for 
they do not represent the owners of the road, but 
simply one of its creditors. It somehow seems to have 
been supposed that directors would be able to protect 
the interests of the United States as a creditor. But 
for that are needed the services of auditors and 
inspectors—experts in specialties, which the govern- 
ment directors never are. The latter, we may be 
pretty sure, know little about the company’s accounts 
or business that is not told by the company’s officers ; 
a competent auditor would know as well as any one 
on the road the condition of the finances, and a com- 
petent inspector would know from seeing it the condi- 
tion of the road. The auditing and inspection are to 
some extent provided for through the United States 
Commissioner. The government directors cannot 
prevent or cause the doing of anything by the com- 
pany, and the knowledge which they can get in their 
position is not the kind of knowledge which the 
government needs in order to judge whether its debt 
is likely to be paid promptly or the security for it is 
increasing or decreasing. 








The New York & New England Railroad has peti- 
tioned the Connecticut Legislature for an abatement 
of taxes on the ground that it is poor and has not the 
money to pay them, and that if it should raise any 
money it needs it to improve its road, which would be 
for the benefit of the state. This is all true, probably, 
but it is true also of many individuals, manufacturing 
and other corporations, etc., and the railroad company 
can hardly expect to have an exception made in its 
favor. The man who has built a factory and but 
half stocked it with machinery may be making no 
profits and have no money, and if he could put the 
money assessed as taxes into additional machinery 
it might be greatly to the advantage of the 
community, at least of the immediate 
ocality; but he has to pay taxes neverthe- 
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less. Connecticut, we believe, taxes railroads by 
an assessment on gross earnings, and this, of course, 
takes a larger share of the profits when the rates are 
low and the percentage of expenses high. The New 
York & New England during its last fiscal year must 
have carried a great deal of traffic without any profit, 
and the law still requires that it should pay taxes on 
this business. But this was known as well before the 
business was accepted as afterward, and the remedy 
for it is not to take business which does not pay. The 
state has no interest in encouraging such a policy, but 
the reverse. Any rebate of taxes which otherwise are 
fairly assessed and not excessive would be in fact a 
state subsidy, to be judged like other subsidies. 








It is reported that Japan has issued a new loan of 
$18,500,000 for new railroads. It is extremely desir- 
able that American engineers and contractors should 
do some of this work. Our methods of construction 
are especially adapted for a country where the de- 
mand is for cheap lines, which may in no very long 
time have to be adapted to carry a very large traffic, 
for that is the problem we have had to solve. The 
great field for railroad construction in the future is 
likely t> be Asia, and there can be little doubt that 
tens of thousands of miles could be built now in Japan 
and China which, if carefully adapted to the circum- 
stances and customs of those countries, would pay 
well from the first year. Apparently there is no other 
hindrance to building in Japan than the difficulty of 
obtaining capital. The country which furnishes the 
capital is likely to a great extent to dictate the engi- 
neering—that is, investors will insist on choosing 
what they will accept for their security. The 
cessation of activity in railroad construction in this 
country has left hundreds of engineers skilled in the 
location and construction of railroads and iu little 
else, and great numbers of other people who have 
been engaged in this work or in providing materials 
for it, with little or nothing to do. It would, then, 
seem to be a good time to attempt to find an out- 
let in foreign countries for this peculiar kind of 
skill, of which we have a surplus. The coun- 
try and the people who first build and work 
satisfactory railroads in Japan and China will have a 
great advantage in work of the kind to be done here- 
after. It is true that China, which is much the greater 
field for such work, is not yet open for railroad con- 
struction, and that success in Japan will not neces- 
sarily mean influence in China. But a slight begin- 
ning has been made in China, and it is not impossible 
that war with the French may in a manner compel 
the government to build some railroad for military 
purposes, as transportation by sea would probably 
become impossible ; and if once tried, and fathered by 
the government, doubtless there would be a rapid ex- 
tension of railroads thereafter. None better than 
Americans could provide at low cost an efficient railroad 
for such a country, and in doing so we would be find- 
ing a foreign outlet for professional skill, capital, and 
for some of our manufactures, of which we now have 
asurplus. All these together might unite to provide 
Japan now and China when possible with a sample of 
our wares of this kind. 








The Mexican Railway (the old road from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico) in the last half of last year earned $2,516,- 
000, against $3,197,000 in the corresponding half of 
1882, the decrease being $681,000, or 21} per cent. 
The earnings for the last half-year are, with one ex- 
ception, the smallest in any half-year since 1880, the 
figures having been : 





First half. Second half. Year. 
Le +. $1,799,185 $1,910,722 $3,709,907 
1881. .. 2,538,493 2,396,607 4,935, 100 
EE scavesets- . 2,760,548 3,250,737 6,011 ,285 
50082. ack iss eed 3,180,100 2,516,000 ,. 5,696,100 


The great decrease in the last half of the year was 
due largely toa smaller traffic in railroad materials 
carried for the new American lines, and largely, prob- 
ably, to a very bad yellow fever season at Vera Cruz, 
and partly, probably, to duller business in Mexico 
generally, which has a reaction after the, to it, extra- 
ordinary industrial activity of late years. At the rate 
of the last half-year, however, the earnings would be 
over $5,000,000, while they were never as much as 
$3,000,000 until 1879. The falling off, however, hus 
come before the new roads have been able to compete 
with the Vera Cruz road to any considerable extent ; 
when they do, rates will almost certainly be greatly 
reduced, and the net earnings are likely to suffer seri- 
ously. 








A correspondent criticises the report of the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Signals, not for what it contains (he 
has done that heretofore, however), but because the 
members of the committee reported in favor of the 
signals which they use on their own roads, and be- 
cause a majority of the committee appointed were 





from roads which use the code favored in the report. 


Really we do not see what else could have 
been expected. The Chairman of the Time 
Convention could hardly have been expected 
carefully to select three men using 


codes altogether different and the men selected, if fit 
for their work, were likely to have carefully considered 
the codes they use on their own roads (provided they 
had anything todo withadoptingthem). Criticism of 
the code recommended is desirable. Whatever objec- 
tions there may be to the different signals in it should 
be set forth. If the code proposed requires many more 
trainmen to learn new stop and start signals than 
some other code, that certainly is an objection, though 
not necessarily a fatal one. But that is what should 
be set forth, and not the motives that may possibly 
have affected the men who selected the code. . Really 
it makes no difference what their motives were. If 
they adopted their proposed code from pure laziness or 
selfishness that is no objection to the code. Whether 
the proposed code is the best one is what the railroad 
men should discuss. It is not the committee, but the 
code, that they are asked to adopt. 





The Parliament of the Dominion of Canada has 
passed an act declaring the main lines of railroads in 
Canada subject to the Dominion (federal) government, 
and now the province of Ontario wants to know 
whether this law deprives it of the control of the rail- 
roads constructed under its authority and subsidized 
out of its treasury—a question of the limitations of 
state and national authority interesting on this side of 
the border. 


December Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in December, given in full 
elsewhere, shows for that month a total of 112 accidents, in 
which 32 persons were killed and 113 injared. It contains 
notes of 52 collisions, in which 15 persons were killed 
and 41 injured; 57 derailments, in which 15 persons were 
killed and 65 injured, and 3 other accidents, in which 2 
persons were killed and 7 hurt. 

As compared with December, 1882, there was a decrease 
of 36 accidents, and increase of 3 in the number killed and 
a decrease of 96 in the number of injured persons. 





These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows : 
COLLISIONS: 
Bes calc bike shikeneint ev Case MMNee ts sh epe ease eee cnsene 38 
MNES oo Sides eur dnacredicdesi ade ceusteetss ehawb lindas be 10 
CRE bao cn ce scan sup ectennped desnadessy shee scasnnse | 
—52 
DERAILMENTS: 
ancpertpakbasecbeboeapsbanneeees 480089000 as 
PN 5. cBek bach Se ctsativedee Sede Svandds seed 1 
BCT I onde nian ccncccecb ds cbpasonscsces eects saces 3 
DIET IE RUE: poco chscdswessancesen conceteasecncecens 5 
NNR S85 id. « va.tikle dae bb) teeCEONS Kebab ebesdis wend. ass 4 
I eo oe ci cence nccecccctssoescccnsessccseccevevccece 2 
DEON OROREIIIOR., .cccccccccns dca seenecntincce.cwee ver 4 
| FP ee OL eee 1 
NORE BUTI oiaiaivin.s 2 a0'eis Springs ne ctsnned Sdigncnednnesn005 8 
OPON GEAW .- 25.0. c ccc ccecs cocscveascccccececcssesesesesees 1 
Riad memewed : For WOPOWG. voce esis aio cse: svevdonispoeccccoes 2 
ET CUO MNIINID, oso ucnsans dank 4600 0%08 see) suse nee j 
Purposely misplaced switch 1 
TMOMSEOE.. «ccnk coccccdces bdinie Lhéseehe ce enrsepennenenes 17 
ou FG 
OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
EEC CO CRT TELE 2 
Car burmed while runming ... .....csccccccdssccccscces coe 1 5 
SE SPS ECE PETE TT CT TS) TT Te, eee 112 


Eight collisions were caused by trains breaking in two 
and three each by failure to use signals, by runaway en. 
gines and by fog. 

Of the three broken bridges one was caused by the wash_ 
ing out of an abutment by a freshet. Besides these three 
bridges two accidents are included in which bridges were 
broken down by the wreck of trains while passing ove; 
them. 

Eight accidents, all derailments, were caused by misplaced 
switches, no collisions from this cause appearing in the 
record. 

Two derailments were caused by the neglect of trackmen 
in failing to put out proper signals when they had removed 
a rail for repairs—a very familiar piece of carelessness. 

Only one accident was maliciously caused, and in that 
case the train-wreckers set a switch wrong for the purpose of 
derailing the train. 

A general classification of these accidents is as follows : 


Collisions. Derailments, Other. Total. 

Defects of road .. ......... in 15 “a 5 
Defects of equipment... ... 8 7 2 17 
Negligence in operating.... 41 12 és 53 
Unforeseen obstructions... 3 5 1 9 
Maliciously caused.... ....  .. 1 1 
Unexplained.............06. 17 17 

ORR Ses. Ries 52 57 3 112 


Negligence in operating is thus assigned as the direct 
cause of 47 per cent. of all the accidents. At this season it is 
probable that a large part of the unexplained derailments 
may be referred to derangements of track by frost. 

A division according to classes of trains and accidents is 

s follows : 


Accidents; Collisions. Derailments, Other. Total. 
To passenger trains....... 11 21 1 33 
To a pass. and a freight.... 12 2s es 12 
To freight trains.......... 29 36 2 67 

i nnesticndtdankss covka 52 57 3 112 

Casualties: 

OO ash vide dite licadev 16 15 2 32 
OS | ea 41 65 7 113 
ST 56 80 9 145 


This shows accidents to a total of 164 trains, of which 56, 
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or 34 per cent., were passenger trains, and 108, or 66 per 
cent., were freight trains. This is probably much below the 
real proportion of freight train accidents. 

There were 70 accidents in daylight and 40 at night, while 
in two cases the time is not definitely given. In December 
the hours of daylight are at their shortest. 

The persons killed and injured were divided as follows : 


-—-Employés.— —Passengers -— 

Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
ic unas, assme. wens 11 24 4 17 
In derailments.... ............. 10 33 5 32 
In other accidents.... ......... 1 5 1 2 
OO siaiei Ss 2 Wiistsahanercecs 22 62 10 51 


Of the killed 69 per cent. and of the injured 55 per cent. 
were employés, who thus furnished 58 per cent. of all the 
casualties; hardly as large a proportion as usual. 

Deaths were caused by 8 collisions, 9 derailments and 1 
other accident; injuries by 12 collisions, 15 derailments and 
2 other accidents. In all 18 accidents caused death and 29 
lesser injuries, leaving 65, or 58 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, in which no serious injury to persons is recorded. 

The winter set in unusually late last year, and there were 
no heavy snow storms until late in the month, and the 
cold in its first 20 days was not severe. To this cause may 
be directly traced the comparatively small number of acci- 
dents, there being an absence of the snow-derailments and 
similar accidents which usually appear in this month. A 
considerable number of broken rails are recorded, but not 
as many as we often have in a winter month. There were 
no accidents from broken wheels, which is remarkable. 

Like the previous months of the year just closed, Decem- 
ber shows a large proportion of accidents of management, 
especially of collisions, and these may generally be traced 
back to a lack of strict discipline, which is shown not only 
in the carelessness of trainmen, but in the neglect of superior 
officers to provide proper appliances and insist upon their 
use. The two chief causes of collisions are the failure to pro- 
vide proper signals, and the running of trains too near to- 
gether, both of which could be remedied by better manage- 
ment. Trainmen are very apt to take their cue from head- 
quarters, and an easy-going superintendent makes many 
accidents. { 

For the year ending with December the record is as fol- 
lows : 


Accidents. Killed. Injured. 
EL cS id ae a bessntieptaakion tencmsebhe 168 55 199 
PUN S06: sonccereerveceniee ‘jee Se08 184 61 186 
RSA R acc cokdces. 6 bak erenpaet 342 13 127 
SENG Sila sas Ka09 do aclia \Nees 4Sati,epeiee 106 26 114 
EE Na a RE aie peer neta ee 120 28 77 
Ma bed ibs bid sc'y'n stn bds vedabOncdneces 91 38 95 
SEAMS Dan an reer 119 57 204 
CE Se A ae EROS SP ALR SAE fo 144 42 136 
PE cictas 4 SECcCeCeS Gans SdH 158 44 183 
Ee ere eer Pr eee 174 43 2% 
SN ths duviscinsdiuvicens be “onde 122 34 235 
PINS dc havngiiannecncsa nan state 112 32 113 
| a ee ey err aa 1,640 473 1,913 
Total, same months, 1882............... 1,364 380 1,588 
si a as Parner 1,458 414 1,597 
* = = CO Pee ee 1,078 315 1,152 


The yearly average for the four years was 1,385 acci- 
dents, 396 killed and 1,568 injured. which is considerably 
below the totals for last year. 

The averages per day for December were 3.61 accidents, 
1.03 killed and 3.64 injured ; for the year they were 4.49 
accidents, 1.29 killed and 5.23 injured. 

The average casualties per accident were, for the month, 
0.287 killed and 1.009 injured; for the year they were 0.288 
killed and 1.166 injured. 

The averages per month for the year were 137 accidents, 
39 killed and 159 injured. December was thus below the 
average in all respects. 


The British exports of rails to the United States have 
fallen off nearly as fast as they increased after 1879, or, to 
be more definite, after July, 1879. We had exported 681 
tons in 1878, and 8,948 in the first seven months of 1879, 
when we began to take aJl the rails that could be had in 
the world, and in the last five months of 1879 took from 
35,622 tons. For the last five years the British exports to 
this country have been: 








1879. 1880. i881. 1882. 1883. 

Iron rails..... 20,820 106.061 96,139 21,135 2,693 
Steel rails... 23°750 113,214 19400. 173/876 69/346 
Total........ 44,570 219,275 290,140 195,011 72,039 


The falling-off was not gradual, but almost immediate. 
The average monthly exports were 18,363 tons for the ten 
months ending with October, 1882, and were 23,642 tons in 
October; in November they fell to 4,638 tous, and for the 
14 months since that October they have averaged but 5,963 
tons per month, which is less than in the last five months of 
1879, and have never exceeded 9,511 tons. There are no 
signs of a further decrease now, however. The exports in 
December were nearly equal to the average of the year and 
were above the average in the first half of the year, which 
was 5,376 tons per month. 





Though the total British exports of iron have largely 
fallen off recently its exports of rails to countries other than 
the United States continue larger than ever before—since 
the time, many years ago, when England supplied Europe 
with rails. Even last December its exports to these other 
countries were larger than in any other December, and for 
the whole year they have been: 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
314,378 342,580 385,572 425,992 586,776 701,470 

Thus the exports last year were 1944 per cent. more than 
in 1881 and 65 per cent. more than in 1881. Our imports 
began to be very large in 1880. They almost ceased after 
1873, were but 618 tons in 1878, rose to 44,570 in 1879, and 
in 1880 were 219,275 tons; but the increase to other coun- 
tries was not considerable until 1881, and was decidedly 
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large only in 1882 and 1883, That is, the rest of the world 
seems to have followed us in railroad construction at the re- 
spectful distance of about two years, with the result that we 
have got through first, and while we have for fifteen months 
past had little more use for foreign rails, other countries 
have been taking more than ever. Their total takings last 
year were enough for 7,971 miles of track laid with 56-lbs. 
rails. 

The chief importers of British rails for the past five years 


have been : 


1881. 1882. 

















1883. 
Unspecified countries.......... 96,649 181,858 223,746 
Ms ob sous suaaeees ag So 25,064 71,182 59,065 
Other European countries..... 28,937 24,317 38,751 
eo IRE taht} 54,001 "95,450 97,816 
British North America......... 104,737 89,985 75,027 
Brita BAG 8 iin kcsseiwswecsel.. 46,605 88,542 129,582 
pS Ea er 8,606 81,021 157,084 
British colonies........... 239.948 259,348 341,693 
South America................. 35,204 50,127 38,207 
WO EN 5s cas  lesesdenes 290,140 195,007 72,039 
Watts osiwi Seen dices geen 716,132 781,783 773,509 


The unspecified countries took 1314 per cent. of the whole 
in 1881, 2314 in 1882 and 2834 per cent. in 1883, Alto- 
gether last year they took enough for 2,543 miles of track. 
A very large part in the last two vears probably went to 
Mexico. These conntries took three times as much as this 
country last year, but not so much in 1882. 

The amount taken in Europe is now insignificant. Not 
many years ago Russia took a considerable amount, but 
now Italy and Sweden and Norway are the only European 
importers worth mentioning and Russia seems to be getting 
its rails from Germany, while France and Germany supply 
themselves and Belgium and Germany supply most of the 
other European countries that do not produce enough for 
themselves. 

The exports to Canada culminated in 1881, as did the ex- 
ports to this country, but the decrease since has not been 
very great. India has nearly trebled its importations since 
1881, and Australia has gained 70 per cent. over L882. The 
British colonies altogether, which took 50,000 tons less than 
the United States in 1881, in 1882 took 64,000 tons and in 
1883 269,600 tons more—took 33%, per cent. of the total 
experts in 1881, 331% in 1882, and 44 per cent. in 1883. 
These have now become the chief markets for British 
rails. 





The exports of iron and steel of all kinds from Great 
Britain to the United States, which were 1,163,704 tons in 
1881 and 1,195,116 in 1882, fell to 688,187 tons last year, 
the decrease from 1882 being no less than 506,929 tons, or 
42 per cent. The exports to other countries than the United 
States increased from 2,656,611 tons in 1881 and 3,158,436 
in 1882 to 3,356,086 last year. In 1881 30 per cent. of the 
total British exports were to this country, in 1882 28 per 
cent., last year only 17 per cent. 








The pig-iron production of the United States in 1883 as 
finally ascertained by Mr. James M. Swank, Secretary of 
the [ron and Steel Association, was substantially the same 
as in 1882, as he said it would be some three weeks or more 
ago. The production for five successive years has been, in 
tons of 2,240'lbs. : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
2,741,853 3,835,191 4,144,254 4,623,323 4,595,421 

Thus the decrease from 1882 was but 27,902 tons, or 0.6 
per cent., aad the output would have been looked upon as an 
enormous prodnction if we had not been accustomed and pre 
pared for aa great increase by the growth of 68 per cent” 
from 1879 to 1882, an average increase of 19 per cent’ 
yearly, which of course could not continue. 

There can hardly be said to have been any growth of pig- 
iron production in this country from 1872, when it was 
2,548,718 tons, and 1873, when it was 12,250 tons more 
(and the largest in the history of the country until 1879) 
and 1878, when it was 2,801,215 tons. In 1876 it fell to 
1,868,961 tovs. The production last year was about double 
that of 1 78, from which year perhaps the recent great 
growth should be dated. After going at such a pace for four 
years it is not surprising that we should come to a halt for 
a while. The stock on hand increased 92,952 tons during 
the year, and the imports fell off very largely, so that there 
was a decrease in consumption much greater than that in 
production. 

Mr. Swank has also completed the statistics of the pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel in this country last year, and finds 
it also to have been but a trifle (24¢ per cent.) less than in 
1882. This is the first year that there has ever been any 
decrease, however. In 1872 the production was 107,239 
tons, and it increased steadily through the dullest times, 
and became 469,639 in 1876 and 653,773 tons in 1878, 
while for the last five years of great activity it has been : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
829,439 1,074,262 1,374,247 1,514,687 1,477,346 

The increase from 1879 to 1882 was 8214 per cent. from 
1879 to 1882, and 132 per cent. from 1878 to 1882; again 
we may say, with even ‘more reason than of the pig-iron 
production, that after sucb an increase for four years (at the 
average rate of 24 per cent. yearly), it was natural that we 
should rest awhile. Keeping on at the same rate we should 
produce 18,900,000 tons of Bessemer metal in 1894. 

This production was by 15 works, one of which made no 
rails. The other 14 produced 6 per cent. less rails in 1883 
than in 1882, and the number of tons of Bessemer rails pro- 
duced for five years has been : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
610,682 852,196 1,187,768 1,191,383 1,119,576 

In 1882, besides the rails named above rolled at Bessemer 

works, 92,684 tons were rolled at other mills, from im- 





ported blooms. Probably the quantity so made last year 
was insignificant. The imports also fell off largely, the 
decrease in imports from Great Britain amounting to about 
104,000 tons. Thus there was a much larger decrease in 
consumption than the decrease in production. The new 
railroad constructed in 1883 required about 450,000 tons 
less than that completed in 1882. 








It is reported that a limited express is to be put on 
between New York and New Orleans by the Piedmont 
route, which will make the run in 39 bours instead of 
the 531¢ now required. The distance is 1,385 miles, and 
the speed necessary to make this time would be an average 
of 351¢ miles an hour, which is about that of the limited 
trains between New York and Chicago. The limited trains 
between New York and Washington already have a speed 
of 40 miles an hour, and the one connecting with this route 


makes the run in 6% hours, and thus the whole 
saving in speed of 14% hours would have to be 


made on the 1,145 miles between Washington and 
New Orleans—the time on that part being reduced from 47 
to 3214 hours, or one third, and the average speed. per hour 
increased from 241¢ to 8514 miles. Over the Virginia Mid- 
land, across the state of Virginia, already a speed of 27.2 
miles is made; on the Richmond & Danville, from North 
Danville to Charlotte, 24 miles per hour; on the Atlanta & 
Charlotte Air Line, 2214 miles; on the Western Railroad, 
from Atlanta to Montgomery, 27 miles; on the Louisville & 
Nashville, from Montgomery to Mobile and New Orleans, 
26 miles. To get anaverage speed of 35 miles an hour south 
of Washington, therefore, a very great change will be re- 
quired. 

During the winter the travel between the North and 
Florida is such as to make a demand for speed not felt at 
other times of the year, and a fast train to New Orleans can 
be utilized for this travel as far as Charlotte or Atlanta; but 
the New Orleans travel itself is a mere trifle compared with 
that to Chicago, or on other routes on which limited trains 
are established. Further, there are a great many different 
routes, each of which gets some of this travel. Between 
Washington and New Orleans, moreover, there are no great 
cities, though Atlanta, Montgomery and Mobile are large as 
Southern cities go. Altogether, nothing like the same sup- 
port could be expected for a train between New York and 
New Orleans es for one between New York and Chicago. If 
one line should put on such a train, and the other lines 
should not also increase the speed of their trains, of course 
this route would largely increase its share of the travel; but 
we could hardly expect that the other short routes would 
permit themselves to be greatly outdone. 

The lightness of the travel on the great majority of South- 
ern railroads makes it impossible to give the same quality of 
ser vice on them as on Northern roads. Northern tourists 
are apt to complain of them unreasonably, finding the trains 
slow and infrequent and the accommodations poor; at least 
they used to do so at a time when it was extremely difficult 
on many of the Southern railroads to earn enough to 
maintain the cheapest kind of service. Within the last 
seven or eight years there has been a great improvement 
ooth in traffic and accommodations, and competition is 
now forcing some of the roads to offer a better service 
than they can properly afford. Between New York 
and New Orleans, for instance, one route is by way of 
Cincinnati and Louisville, about half of it being over 
Northern roads that give and can afford the best accommo- 
dations and speed. To avoid losing traffic to this route, the 
other lines must not allow too great a difference in the 
accommodations. Were it not that the Northern route is 
much the longer, they would suffer still more from its com- 
petition. It is only 64 hours from New York to New 
Orleans by way of Cincinnati and: Louisville : but it wil] 
not be possible to shorten this time nearly as much as the 
time may be shortened by the direct routes, because from 
New York to Louisville very little increase in speed is 
likely to b2 attempted. 








A financial crisis in Russia at this time is charged by the 
Frankfort Zeitung to the competition of the railroads there. 
Western Russia exports great quantities of grain, the por- 
tions nearer the Baltic chiefly rye and those further south 
mostly wheat. The market for this is chiefly in Germany, 
which is directly on the border, or Western Europe. To 
reach the latter great market the grain may go either toa 
Baltic port on the north or a Black Sea port (Odessa is the 
leading one) on the south. Between the Black Sea Odessa 
and the Baltic at Koénigsberg the distance is only about 
700 miles, and 150 miles north of Kénigsberg is the Russian 
port of Libau, which also is connected with the grain dis- 
tricts. If the grain goes to France or England from Odessa 
it passes through the Mediterranean, if from Kénigsberg or 
Libau, through the Baltic or the German Ocean, the conti- 
nent of Europe lying between the two routes. Now about 
half-way between the Black and the Baltic is a very pro- 
ductive grain country. The railroads that extend from 
this country southwestward from Odessa desire to carry it 
thither, while those which extend thence to the Baltic ports 
endeavor to secure it for their lines. The difference in dis- 
tance is generally not great, and the advantage of one port 
over another probably not important. It is much as if 
Chicago were at the head of one bay and Memphis of 
another, and both contended for the productions of the 
Ohio valley. The Russian roads successively reduced 
their rates to secure the shipments by their own lines 
and to their own ports until they were very seriously 
reduced, within two years ‘‘nearly 100 per ceat.,” 
a correspondent of the Zeitung says, by which he 
probably means 50 per cent. The line to Libau 


worked especially to divert shipments fron the Prussian, 
port Kénigsberg. 

The result of the low rates, it may ba said, bis baen to 
prevent the usual shipments of Russian grain directly across 
the border to the nearest customer for its breadstuffs, and 
cause everything to go to the seaports on the way to the 
great markets of Western Europe, which receive the surplus 
of all the rest of the world. These markets ara now sur- 
feited, and Odessa has 9,000,000 bushels of wheat in store, 
and there are many great failures iv the grain-producing 
country. 








The live stock traffic of Chicago grows, though its grain 
trade does not, or grows very little. The receipts of hogs, 
it is true, were not large in 1883, and were even smaller 
than in 1882, but there was a gain of nearly 19 per cent. in 
the cattle receipts. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
maintained its lead last year as the chief carrier of all kinds 
of live stock to Chicago. It brought 34.4 per cent. of all 
the cattle, and no other road brought half as many. 
It brought 244 per cent. of the hogs, but the 
Chicago & Northwestern was not far behind with 
neatly 20 per cent., and it is noticeable that the receipts 
of hogs by the Northwestern were a larger propor- 
tion of the whole than they have ever been before, 
and the Burlington’s a much smaller one than it has been 
sometimes. Since 1880, the year when the total hog receipts 
were greatest, the Burlington has suffered a decrease of no 
less than 778,465 (371¢ per cent.), while the Northwestern’s 
decrease bas been but 59,575 (5 per cent.). This 
has been largely due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
Northwestern has been largely increasing its mileage 
in Iowa, one ef the greatest corn and hog States, and that on 
some of its lines in Wisconsin and Minnesota wheat-growing 
has been largely given up for corn and hogs. 

But while the Burlington loses largely (compared with 
previous years) in hogs, it makes an immense gain in cattle, 
and bas a larger proportion of the total receipts than ever 
before, gaining 331¢ per cent. over 1882. In fact, of the 
total gain of 297,479 in the Chicago cattle receipts, no less 
than 164,036 were by the Burlington. 

“As the cattle business bas been growing rapidly of late it 
is desirable to know what roads are profiting most by it. 
The great gains over 1882 besides the Burlington’s were 
107,095 (70 per cent.) by the Milwaukee & St. Paul, which 
last vear for the first time had a connection with the ranch 
country, and 59,102 (2124 per cent.) by the Rock Island. 
And if we go back to 1880 we shall find that of the 522,487 
increase since thin the Burlington has secured 230,465, the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 171,214, the Wabash (in 1880 not 
fairly open to Chicago) 156,879, and the Rock Island 
78.780, while the gains by the Northwestern and the Chicago 
& Alton are comparatively trifling, and the Illinois Central 
suffered a loss of 50,197. Indeed, as we may ascribe the 
gains by the Wabash and the Milwaukee & St. Paul to their 
new mileage and the better connection of their systems 
with Chicago, we may say that only the Burlington and the 
Rock Island show distinctly the effect of the greater produc- 
tion of plains cattle, the former increasing its receipts 54 
per cent. since 1880, and the latter 41 per cent. When 
the ranches on the Northern Pacific begin to turn off cattle 
the Northwestern and the St. Paul will be likely to feel it 
more than any other Chicago roads. 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward for the week 
ending Jan. 19, by the complete report, were 65,559 tons, 
part going at the 20-cent rate of the week before (freight in 
transit or reported to be so) and part by the 30-cent. rate 
which went into effect the first day of this week. Of these 
shipments 8.6 per cent. went by the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk, 14.8 by the Michigan Central, 17.9 
by the Lake Shore, 8.6 by the Nickel Plate, 18.5 by the 
Fort Wayne, 16.8 by the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, 
5.1 by the Baltimore & Ohio, and 9.7 per cent. by the 
Chicago & Atlantic. Thus the Vanderbilt roads took 41.3 
per cent. of the whole, and the two Pennsylvania roads 35.3 
percent. The Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh carried 
more than double the percentage to which it is eatitled; 
nearly all the other roads were short. 

For five successive years the shipments of this weak have 
been: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
31,171 60,317 77,679 53,657 65,539 


Thus this year the shipments were 11,902 tons more than 
last year, 12,120 tons less than in 1882, 5,242 tons more than 
in 1881, and 34,888 tons more than in 1830. Ths shipments 
were positively large, but the value of them depends largely 
on the proportion taken at 20 cents. Rates were well main- 
tained at this time at 30 cents last year, at 85 iu 1881, and 
at 40 in 1880, but in 1882 the shipments was mostly at 10 
and 1214 cents. This is the first report for an even week 
there has been since Dec. 31. For the last seven periods 
reported the shipments have been at the following rates per 
week: 








—— ee Week ending ——— - — —_ — - 
Dec. 7. Dec. 14. Dec. 21. Dee. 31. Jan. 4. Jan. 13. Jan, 19. 
44,592 54,196 44480 37,442 24,795 48,394 65,559 

The shipments which fell off so much after the second 
week of December have thus again become large, and ths 
incomplete report for the week ending Jan. 26 indicates that, 
though they have fallen off, they have not becoms small 
again. 








The packing season is not turning out as well as it 
promised in November. Down to the middle of January, 
including 21¢ of the four months of the season, the number 
packed in the Northwest was 3,640,967, against 3,913,644 





last year, when the number was a little greater than the 
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year before, but [very much less than for four years 
previous. Theshort crop of corn is probably at the bot- 
tom of it, and the unusual amount of soft corn, which will 


not keep, has probably caused the farmers to fatten their 1884 


hogs unusually early, so that a larger proportion than com- 
mon was marketed by the middle of December. 








The Northwestern Lumberman has taken a census of the 
stocks on hand at the beginning of the year, and finds them 
to have heen as follows : 


1884. 1883. 

Stocks at points on - M ft. M ft. Increase. P.c. 
Mississippi and tributaries. 1,195,596 989.050 2065 20.9 
Lake M.cnigan.... .. .... 1,049,847 1,012,110 37.737 | =3..7 
East Mich. & Lake ‘krie.... 1,013,717 274 190.443 23.1 
Miscellan*ous.............+ 333.759 = 297.937 35,813 12.0 

TOCA). 55 ceaiisdisionce’ 3,592,910 3,122,371 470,539 15.1 


The stocks last year were altogether unprecedented, and 
holders were alarmed at the quantity, and made conces- 
sions to reducs them before navigation opened and new 
stocks begun to come forward ; but the demand was better 
than was anticipated, and there was no great sacrifice later 
in the season, though prices fell somewhat. Yet the pro- 
duction was at such a rate that we started this year with a 
much larger stock than a year ago. 

Of the stocks enumerated above as miscellaneous, 135,000 
Mare at points west of Lake Michigan, 96,750 M. at in" 
terior points in Michigan, and the other 102 M at Albany, 
N. Y., so that by far the larger part is near the Western 
market. 

The great increase in stock on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries is noticeable. The pineries of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi are those nearest the prairie country that is grow- 
jug fastest, and they are supplying not only Western Minne- 
sota and Dakota, but also Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas to a 
greater extent than heretofore, the larger part, probably, 
going direct from the mills by rail. 








December earnings have been reported by six more rail- 
roads during the past week, three showing an increase and 
three a decrease compared with 1882. The only important 
change is a decrease of 1644 per cent. in gross aud 32 per 
cent. in net earnings by the Northern Central. The Eastern 
Railroad shows a decrease of 1 per cent.; the Norfolk & 
Western, having the New River Division last Decem 
ber, but not the year before, gained 4 per cent. in gross 
but lost 15 per cent. in net earnings; the West 
Jersey, which makes money in summer chiefly, made a 
gain of 344 per cent. in gross earnings, but suffered a de- 
crease of 222 per cent. in net earnings—that is, its expenses 
were considerably more than its earnings ; even in 1882 
its expenses were 84% per cent. of its earnings in Decem- 
ber ; in 1883 they were 117 per cent. 








The Northern Pacific earnings, which failed to reflect the 
usual great winter decrease {in December, do so emphati- 
cally in January, during the first three weeks of which its 
earnings were but $373,200, while for the month of De- 
cember they were $1.166,662—falling from $37,634 per day 
in December to $17,771 in the first three weeks of January, 
Stormy weather may make an enormous difference in the 
earnings of the road in winter. Notwithstanding the earn- 
ings were so smallin January, they were still 21 per cent. 
more than in the corresponding three weeks of last year. 








Tne’Kentucky Central Railroad at the election last week 
became identified with the Chesapeake & Ohio interest, in 
connection with which it has been worke since the latter’s 
line was extended toa junction. The President and Gene- 
ral Manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio now become Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Kentucky Central. This 
gives the Chesapeake & Ohio full control of a line to Cin- 
cinnati, which, though not so short as one down the Ohio 
from Huntington would be, is yet sufficiently so to enable it 
to comepete for the traffic between Cincinnati and the sea- 
board which it has been dving for some time with cosidera- 
ble success. : 








The President of the Illinois Central Company denies that 
it has taken any steps toward the extension of its road from 
Dubuque or elsewhere to St. Paul, or that be knows who 
are the promoters of the Minnesota & Northwestern Com- 
pany, which has obtaiued an ordinance authorizing it to se- 
cure depot grouods and giving it the right of way at West 
St. Paul, on condition that it completes a railroad thence to 
the Iowa line within a year. 








A small majority of the Reading stockholders have voted 
against the proposition to pay a 3 per cent. dividend on the 
common stock in case money could be borrowed for this 
and sundry other purposes—a proposition that seemed gro- 
tesque at this distance from Philadelphia. They voted in 
favor of paying 21 per cent.—tbe accumulated dividends for 
three years—on the preferred stock; but three-sevenths of 
the shares voted were cast against that proposition also. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads in 1884 as fol- 
lows: 

Grafton & Greenbrier.—Extended southward to Phillipi, 
W. Va.,4 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Track on the Walla 
Walla & Pendteton Branch isextended northeast to Adams, 
Or., 7 miles. 

Western North Carolina.—The Ducktown Branch is ex- 
tended from Pigeon River, N. C., west 3 miles. 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


miles reported to date for 1884. The total track reported 
laid to the corresponding date for 12 vears is as follows: 





Miles. | Miles, 
ah hsv anion deehcrie bees 41 1878. shod quiecdmecen -- ee 
DC ioAs, ccncveuekaiien 61 1877 22 
Aga Sanu’ uk” aoa sear cet 138 
SES. oe vnrck cudawace: sleeee 71 
EC is ececnca hea anes ae 98 
Setiacks «456 52 





The statements include main track only, no account being 
taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or sidings. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Treatise on Cranes. By Henry R. Towne, Mechanical 
Engineer. Published by The Yale & Towne Manutacfur- 
ing Co., Stamford, Conn. 


The value of cranes as labor-saving instruments has not 
been so fully appreciated in this country as might have been 
reasonably expected, and as the literature on the subject is 
very scanty, Mr. Towne’s treatise should be especially useful 
in calling attention to the various devices by which cranes 
can be made to work with safety and economy, and fulfill a 
great variety of uses. These numerous special services 
required of cranes necessitate many different forms and 
sizes, which are here illustrated and described, and the main 
points of their construction clearly explained. 

This book is free from a fault too common in works on 
mechanical and engineering subjacts, many of which con- 
tain long dissertations on obsolete methods and appli- 
ances, which were superseded years ago, even in Europe, 
while the devices in common use here, not having become 
embodied in classic text-books, remain undescribed. This 
work deals essentially with the modern and purely American 
development of cranes, and contains illustrations showing 
the construction of the fundamental details of the cranes 
constructed by the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., such 
as the chain wheel and stripper, the worm wheel, safety 
pinion, and friction clutch with Capen toggles. The various 
devices for squaring movable crave bridges, moving 
trollies and bridges and hoisting and lowering are all clearly 
explained and illustrated. 

Various methods have been used, especially in Eagland, 
for the transmission of power from a fixed motor toa 
travelling or movable crane, but cotton rope properly 
applied seems to be generally found the most suitable from 
its lightness and durability. The power bas been very 
generally taken from the rope by pressing small sheaves 
against it, and thus imparting more or less velocity to the 
wheels in proportion to the pressure with which they are 
forced against the rope. This method would seem to in- 
volve some slip and friction between the pulleys and the 
rope, which is avoided in the Weston cranes, as the rope is 
there in constant contact with the driving-wheel, the 
changes and reversal of motion being effected through the 
medium of friction clutches where wear cannot impair the 
strength of the power-transmitter, and repairs can be easily 
effected. 

The subject of cranes is one to which we hope to revert 
shortly, and iu closing this brief notice we cannot help 
commending this book highly to our readers, as a model 
work of its kind, and the best book on the subject. 

The Manual of Statistics, issued by the Financial News 
Association, New York, is a revised and enlarged edition of 
the Manual issued a year ago by the Graphic Company, and 


| has been prepared under the same editorship as the former 


volume. The present edition contains more information 
and has also a number of maps of the more prominent rail_ 
roads, which, while they are necessarily too small to give 
many details, serve to show in a general way the limits and 
connections of the systems which they illustrate. This man- 
ual is acondensed railroad manual, giving briefly but clearly 
the mileage, stock, debt, etc., of all the railroad companies 
whose securities are generally held or dealt in, and their 
earnings for a series of years, generally five or six. The 
tables show generally the earnings, net earnings, the inter 
est and rental charges, the surplus or deficit and the divi- 
dends paid, if any. Besides the railroad statistics the book 
contains tables of coal, grain, cotton and oil production, 
tables showing the course of prices during the past year 
and the prices of stocks and bonds on the New York Ex- 
change. 

An addition which will be convenient to many people is 
a table showing the date and place of holding the anoual 
meetings of a large number of railroad companies. The 
figures given for the raiiroad companies are in many cases, 
iucluding those for several important roads, brought down 
to a year later than those in the latest edition of ‘‘ Poor’s 
Manual.” The book is of convenient size and is a handy 
and useful book of reference. 


The Delights of Coaching. By an Old Whip —Murphy & 
Co., the varnish-makers, have published a little volume 
with this title, which is a most elegant and luxurious piece 
of book-making, no pains or expeuse apparently having 
been spared to make it such. The paper and typog- 
rapby are such, indeed, as most uf us never see in books that 
we buy, so much so that most do not know how fine they 
are, but they are such as delight the heart of a bibliophile. 
Specially designed initial letters and four etchings help to 
give a truly aristocratic air to the little book, the contents 
of which are not particularly important. All this appar- 
ently is to lead people of elegant tastes to remember that 
Murphy & Co. make varnishes. The book itself makes no 
reference to this, and the two or three pages appended can 
scarcely be said to do more. No one who loves a beautiful 
book but will carefully preserve this, however little he may 
value its contents, unless, indeed, wealth has permitted him 


This is a total of 14 miles of new railroad, making 41 | to collect other beautiful books, 
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Plain Facts about Arkansas and Texas.—Mr. H. C. 
Townsend, the General Passenger Agent of the vast mileage 
of roads contained in the Missouri Pacific system, bas issued 
a little hand-book of a very unusual kind, which, we should 
say, will serve a double purpose: aid and encourage the 
person who may think of emigrating to Arkansas or Texas, 
where he would be a constant customer of the Missouri 
Pacific, and interest the people who already live there, so 
that they will preserve it and thus place a constant adver- 
tisement of the Missouri Pacific in many houses. 

‘* The facts” given are chiefly from the Census, and they 
are graphically illustrated by colored diagrams, which make 
the statistics intelligible and interesting to a child. Such 
diagrams represent area of land, improved and unimproved, 
and of water and timber land, the acreage of the principal 
crops in 1882, the native, foreign and colored population, 
tbe area of Texas in proportion to other states and coun- 
tries, the progress of population, of cotton and grain pro- 
duction, progress of railroad construction, and other data 
which many like to have by them, and which, when graph- 
ically presented, as here, most people will study with eager- 
ness. 





TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


Tbe Roanoke Machine Works, Va., have begun the con- 
struction of six new ten-wheel freight locomotives for the 
Norfolk & Western road. ‘They are also building a number 
of freight cars for the Norfolk & Western and the Shenan- 
doah Valley roads. 

The Memphis & Charleston Co. has closed a con-tract 
for nine new ten-wheel freight engines from the New York 
Locomotive Works in Rome, N. Y 

It is reported that the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia have closed contracts to furnish 120 locomo- 
tives for Russian railways. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Shops at Altoona bave re- 
ceived orders to build 20 passenger locomotives for the road. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently delivered two passenger engines to the Florida 
Transit & Peninsular road; also a freight and two passenger 
engines to the New York, Susquehanna & Western. 

Mr. CharlesGraham, Master Mechanic of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western shops at Kingston, Pa., recently 
turned out a new Mogul freight engine, which is the eighth 
of a class of engines he is building, and of which he has 
three more under way. The cylinders are 19 by 24 in., the 
driviug wheels are 51 in. diameter. The boiler is of Otis 
steel, the fire-box sheets are corrugated and are 10 ft. long, 
the width of fire-box being 34 in. There are 198 flues 2 in. 
outside diameter and 11 ft. 6in. long. These engines burn 
anthracite coal. 


Car Notes. 
The Gilbert Car Co. in Troy, N. Y., has now in 
hand contracts for three hundred treight cars to go to 
Chili, ten passenger cars for Brazil, and several passenger 
cars for Nicaragua. They recently sent two new sleeping 
cars and two parlor cars to the Florida Transit and Penin- 
sula road. 

The Thomas & Jobnson patent draw-bar is to be placed 
on a number of freight cars for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Co. for an extensive test in practical use. 

The Ohio Falls Car Co., in Jeffersonville, Ind., recently 
completed a new train of baggage and passenger cars for 
the St. Louis, Fort Scott & ichita road. The cars are 
handsomely finished, and are provided with wash-bowl and 
other conveniences. 

About 75 men employed inthe freight car shops of the 
Pullman Co., at Pullman, Ill., were laid off last week, in 
consequence, it is said, of a stoppage of work on the West 
Shore contracts. 

The Boston & Albany shops at Allston, Mass., are build- 
ing a number of box cars to run in the Nickel-Piate Line. 


Bridge Notes. 


Clark, Reeves & Co. at Phoenixville, Pa., have taken a con- 
tract to build a new bridge over the Schuylkill at Poplar 
Neck, Pa., for the Wilmington & Northern road. It will 
replace a wooden bridge now in use. They are also _build- 
ing a bridge over the Conowago River on the new Harris- 
burg & Gettysburg road. 


Tron Notes. 


Joanna Furnace in Berks County, Pa., has gone out of 
blast and will be rebuilt. 

Jefferson Furnace, at Auburn, Pa., goes into blast again 
this week, after a short stop. 

The Greenwood Rolling Mill at Tamaqua, Pa., started up 
again Jan. 21, and is running single turn. 

The Monitor Iron & Steel Co., Danville, Pa., has 
started up all its departments. A new mill has been added 
to the works for making railroad spikes. 

A new biast furnace is to be built in Roanoke, Va., by the 
Rorer Iron Co, 

The Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., in Cleveland, O., is putting 
in10-ton converters in place of the 5-ton cunverters here- 
tofore used in its steel works. Many improvements are also 
being made in the rolling mill. 

The Forest City Rolling Mill, in Cleveland, O , has shut 
down until further notice, 

ln the case of the application by creditors for the dissolu- 
tion of the corporation of Brown, Bonnell & Co., at Youngs- 
town, O., an order bas been issued by the Court to the de- 
fendant to file a detailed statement of its assets and lia- 
bilities on or before Feb. 25. It is hardly probable that 
this statement will be ready withiu the time allowed, as for 
a year past the affairs of the concern bave been in the hands 
of a receiver. 


Manufaeturing Notes. 


Mr. James H. Lancaster, President of the Lancaster Manu- 
facturing Co., has purchased the plant, patterns and good- 
will of the business of J. H. Darlington, corner of Centre 
and Franklin streets, New York. City. Mr. Lancaster will 
add additional machinery and will build his new patent 
caloric motors and pumping engines, drop and trip ham- 
mers, dynamo machines, steam engines and similar work, 
and will also do most of the work of the Lancaster Manu- 
facturing Co. The business will shortly be turned over by 
him to a joint stock company, to be known as the J. H. 
Lancaster Engineering Co., with a capital stock of $500,- 
000. The business is distinct from that of the Lancaster 
Manufacturing Co., of which Mr. Lancaster is President. 

Rohan Bros., in St. Louis, are building three steel boilers, 
60 in. diameter and 20 ft, long, for the Crystal City Glass 
Co. in St. Lous, 


The Rail Market, 
Steel Rails.—The market is ~ and quotations continue 
at $84.50 to $36 per ton at mill, according to size of order, 
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tons has been p 
$34 per ton. 
steady work. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are unchanged at $2.50 per 100 
lbs. in Pittsburgb, and track-bolts at $2.75 to $3. Splice- 
bars are also steady at 1.75 to 1.85 cents per pound. 

Old Rails.—The market for old iron rails is unsettled and 
quotations difficult to make. Salesare reported at $22.50 
to $28 for tees at tidewater. 


British Rail Exvorts. 


For the month of December aud the year the exports of 
iron and steel rails from Great Britain to the United States 
and to all countries have been, in tons of 2,240 lbs.: 


aced with a mill in Eastern Pennsylvania at 
There are many inquiries and a promise of 




















To United » 

States; ———-December.———, Year. . 
1881. 1882. 1883. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
lron rails.... 3,467 8 100 96,139 21,134 2,693 
Steel rails...13,242 6,734 5,767 194,001 173,873 69,346 
Total...... 16,709 6,742 5,867 290,140 195,007 72,039 

To all countries; : 
iron rails.... 4,221 1,810 1,087 120,221 46.824 25,000 
Stee: rails...46,897 461503 525604 595,911 734,959 748,509 
Total... .. 51,318 48,313 53,691 716,132 781,783 773,509 


The exports to the United States in December were about 
equal to the average ;of the ,year; for the year 1883 they 
were 63 per cent. less than in 1882 and 75 per cent. less 
than in 1881. 

The exports to all countries were 1 per cent. less than in 
1882, but 8 per cent. more than in 1881. 


Luxurious Stock Cars. 


At the Jersey stock-yards of the Erie road e‘ght handsome 
freight cars underwent general ——— on Tuesday. 
Wednesday they were loaded with Norman-Percheron and 
other imported stallions which are being sent West for 
breeding purposes. The cars are of a new pattern, the 
patented invention of J. H. and Charles Dablman, the horse 
dealers of this city. The new style car is 54 ft. in length, 
nearly as long as a passenger coach. It is 4 in. wider than 
the ordinary freight car. Separate stalls are arranged for 
16 horses. At their heads are feeding troughs and a pas- 
sageway to permit access tothe same. In the centreof the 
car is a sleeping bunk for attendants, a crib for grain and 
a large tank for water. The car is arranged with regard 
to ventilation for both summer and winter transportation. 
Charles Dahiman said: ‘* We have tried one of these cars 
already. We handle 11,000 to 12,000 horses per year. It 
pays us to have them to arrive here from the West in __ 
condition. That is what these cars do. Under the old ar- 
rangement it sometimes took us two months to get a horse 
in condition to sell, just because of the effects of a hard 
trip. With these cars horses can be exhibited for sale the 
day they arrive.”—New York Tribune. 


An Immense Dredging Machine. 


There was launched on Saturday from Burnham’s yard, on 
Border street, East Boston, a dredging machine designed for 
work on the Cape Cod Canal. It is one of the endless chain 
style, and the dimensions are as follows: Length, 80 ft., 
water line ; width, 36 ft., water line ; decks and frame over 
all, 125 ft. ; height, 55 ft. There are 47 buckets attached 
to an endless chain, each bucket holding 20 cubic feet ; and 
in a day’s work of 10 hours, making a complete revolution 
in 24¢ minutes, the dredging ca ty is 9,000 yards. The 
contents of the buckets are discharged into a hopper, and 
then forced into 13-in. pipes, and carried ajdistance of 1,500 
ft. The new dredge will be provided with four large electric 
lights, and thus be utilized both night and day. The 
operations for dredging are guided from the upper deck, and 
it isstated that the machine is capable of working 30 ft. 
under water. The dredge cost about $100,000. Should the 
new machine prove wholly satisfactory the Lockwood Co. 
intends to build two more, to be used in dredging the Cape 
Cod Canal. As soon as practicable,the dredge will be towed 
to Sandwich to begin operations.—Boston Advertiser, 
Jan. 28. 
Steel Cross-Ties. 


Chief Engineer Lorenz, of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
roud Co., has received from Germany several longitudinal 
and transverse sections of steel railroad ties, which are now 
in use on a portion of a road in that country. Mr. Lorenz 
states that they were first tried on 15 miles of the road in 
qnestion, and the company was so well pleased with their 
operation that they have recently equipped 100 miles 
with them. The sections received shuw the mode of attach- 
ing the rails to the cross-ties. The steel ties are, Mr. Lorenz 
states, lighter than wood ties, and, while costing consider- 
ably more in the first place, they are, he understands, much 
cheaper in the end, by their longer endurance. He intends, 
he says, to get the company to give thema trial here.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Frame for Large Blue-Prints. 


Mr. W. B. Parsons, in The School of Mines Quarterly, gives 
the following description of a device made for a railroad 
office at Port Jervis, N. Y. It overcomes difficulties usually 
found in using large glasses: “‘ The glass was 58 in. long, 34 
in. wide and 5¢ in. thick, heavily framed with ash. The 
back was made of thoroughly seasoned ash strips 1 by 1 in., 
carefully planed and glued and screwed ther, while 
across the ends were fastened strips, with their grains run- 
ning transversely. This back was then covered on side 
next to the glass with four thicknesses of common 
blanketing. The holding pressure was effected by two long 
pressure strips running across the back, placed at about one- 
quarter the length of the frame from the ends, and beld by a 
screw at the centre. The ends of these strips fit in slots in 
the frame at a slight angle, so as to give a binding pres- 
sure. 

‘* This arrangement, instead of holding the back at the 
edges only, and so allowing the center to fall away from the 
glass, distributed it evenly over the whole surface and 
always kept it in position. The frame was run in and out 
of the printing-room on a little railway on which it rested 
on four grooved brass sheaves, one pair being at one end, 
while the other was just beyond the centre, so the frame 
could be revolved in the direction of its length without 
trouble. The back is lifted or lowered by a pulley-wheel 
fastened to the ceiling with a ring on the rope attached toa 
hook at the side of the back. 


Proportion of Load to Weight of Trains. 


The last report of General Manager T. M. R. Talcott, of 
the Richmond & Danville road, gives the following state- 
ment of the loads moved over the main line of that road in 
mile-tons (or tons moved one mile), for the year ending 
Sept. 30 last : 

Freight. 


Mile-tons of engines................++ 19,411,354 41,191,487 
ef eae eee 29,034,310 126,545.570 
Mile-tons of load......... ..s.se.eeeees 1,580, 60,165,068 

OB cians ctécctrus ocsdvidy auies 50,036,420 227,902,075 
Per cent. of load to total.............. 3.16 26.40 


The average enger train was 4.15 cars; the average 
freight train 19.38 cars. The average freight train load 


etc. It issaid that one order for 9,000 | 


was 99.91 tons, or 5.17 tons toa car. Of the total mileage 
of freight cars reported about 20 per cent. was of empty 
ears. 

A Busy Grade Crossing. 


About the busiest grade crossing in this country, if not in 
the world, is that on the elevated railroad at Chatham 
square in New York, where the City Hall and South Ferry 
branches of the Third avenue line unite in the main line. In 
the middle of the day and late at night the City Hall Branch 
is worked by separate trains, which do not pass over the 
crossing, but for about four hours in the morning and four 
hours in the evening the trains on both branches run 
through. As at those times the trains on each branch run at 
intervals of 3 minutes. (making them only 14¢ minutes apart 
on the main line), there is a train on each track passing over 
the track every 114 minutes, making 40 trains an hour on 
each track, or 80 trains an hour over the crossing in all. 
There has never been an accident there, and there is very 
little delay to trains. 


Production of Pig Iron and Steel Rails. 


A dispatch from Philadelphia, Jan. 27, says: ‘ The Sec- 
retary of the American Iron & Steel Association has re- 
ceived and compiled complete returns of the production of 
pig iron and Bessemer steel in this country during the past 
year. The total production of pig iron in the Uniced States 
in 1883 was 5,146,972 net tons, against a total production of 
5,178,122 net tons in 1882, showing a decrease of only 31,- 
150 net tons for 1883. The report states that the production 
of pig iron in 1883, taken in connection with the production 
of |v theenn steel in the same year, shows that 1883 was not 
the bad year for the American iron trade that it has so:me- 
times been represented to have been. The year was one of 
low prices, but not of greatly reduced production. On Jan. 
1, 1883, the stock of unsold pig iron amounted to 429,694 
net tons ; on July 1 following to 592,020 net tons ; on Nov. 
1 following to 484,236 net tons, and on Jan. 1, 1884, to 
533,800 net tons. 

‘*The Association has received complete statistical reports 
from the companies owning the 15 Bessemer steel works in 
operation in the United States in 1884, from which it is 
learned that the quantity of Bessemer steel ingots produced 
in the United States last year was 1,654,627 net tons, 
against 1,696,450 tons in 1882, showing a decrease 
of only 41,823 tons. This is a much smaller 
decrease than has been generally supposed. It was, 
however, the _ first decrease that has occurred 
in the history of the Bessemer steel industry in this country. 
The quantity of Bessemer steel rails produced in 1883 by 14 
of the works referred to—the other company not producing 
rails—was 1,253,925 net tons, against 1,334,349 tons pro- 
duced in 18382, showing a decrease of 80,424 tons.” 


Cable Roads in Coal Mines. 

The Toledo (O.) Commercial Telegram says: ‘In the 
Hocking Valley coal mines, where the entrance is almost 
always laterai instead of perpendicular, might not the prin- 
ciple of the cable road be used to advantage on the main 
track ? The Sutter street cable road in San Francisco takes 
passengers an even and steady and absolutely smooth prog- 
ress, up and down grades of 6U degrees, without any change 
of motion, and with perfect safety. It would be a great 
advantage in some of the mines to have a motor that would 
work equally well on a dead level or an incline of 60 de- 
grees. either mules nor locomotives can do this.” 


Large Freight Car Earnings. 
There are some 25 cars with automatic heating apparatus 
attached running between New York and Boston carrying 
bananas. The cars are owned by the Eastman Freight Car 
Heater Co., of Boston, and carry from 300 to 450 bunches 
per trip. Besides paying the regular freight charges the 
fruit shippers pay the above compauy a royalty or heating 
fee of 10 cents a bunch, which, with the mileage charge, 
amounts to $35 to $50 a trip of 12 hours’ run. As the ex- 
pense of fuel is stated to b2 only about 30 cents a trip this 
shows earnings of from 15 to 21 cents per mile run per 
car. : 

The Bing Brake Shoe Patent. 


In Washington, Jan. 28, a decision was rendered by the Su- 
— Court of the United S‘ates in the patent case of the Lake 

hore & Michigan Southern Railway Co., appellant, vs. the 
National Car Brake Shoe Co. Appeal from the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of Illinois, 
This was a suit brought by the National Brake Shoe Co. 
against the railway company for alleged infringement of a 
patent granted Oct. 6, 1863, to James Bing upon an im- 
proved shoe for car brakes. This Court holds that there 
was patentable novelty in the invention of the complainant, 
and that the brake shoe used by the railway company is an 
infringement. The decree of the United States Circuit 
Court in favor of the National Brake Shoe Co. is therefore 
affirmed. Opinion by Justice Blatchford. 


Blast Furnaces of the United States. 


The quarterly statement of the Iron Age gives the condition 
- the blast furnaces of the United States on Jan. 1 as fol- 
ows: 


Not 
In blast. Out of blast. reported. Total. 
8 169 4 25 


eee eee 7 1 
Anthracite............... 109 122 ee 231 
Bituminous or coke..... 101 125 1 227 

ee gad 6g tonal 288 416 5 709 


The Jron Age says: ‘‘The capacity of the furnaces in 
blast, as compared with a year ago, is as follows: 


Capacity in Ogee in 
blast last 
Jan., 1 Jan., 1884. 
Ss ated Scie penne daa ednen 13,700 8,936 
ae ae 39,340 28,824 
| EE a eae 53,144 45,365 


“The reduction of capacity of anthracite and charcoal fur- 
naces is nearly equal to the reduction in number of furnaces. 
This is not true of the bituminous furnaces, the older and 
less productive furnaces having blown out. - 

“The relative condition of the blast-furnace industry for 
the past seven years is shown in the following condensed 
table of furnaces in and out of blast on the first days of 
January, 1878-84 : 


Number of Furnaces in Blast January 1. 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 

Charcoal ........... 7 7 8 160 155 123 78 
Anthracite ......... 98 96 165 162 169 169 109 
Bituminous......... 86 82 126 151 142 138 101 
nt ST ver 263 257 384 473 466 430 288 

Number of Furnaces out of Blast January 1, 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 

Charcoal ......... 189 180 146 112 117 128 169 
Anthracite.......... 128 130 67 76 7 64 22 
Bituminous......... 132 123 80 78 88 125 
ee 449 433 293 256 262 280 416 
Of the changes during the past year it says: 


*« This is a most remarkable change in the condition of the 
furnaces as to blowing—more marked than at any previous 





period during the —_ years we have been publishin 
these reports. It will be noted that the figures in and out o: 


blast have changed places during the year. There is no 
better indication than this tbat a depression is really upon 
us. Itisa matter of considerable moment to blow out a 
furnace, and it is not generally done until.stock is all used 
up, and all hope of making irou at a profit is abendoned. 
The gradual blowing out that has béen in progress since 1881 
bas now reached what one would think its lowest ebb. The 
future must decide whether the tide shall go lower still.” 


Natural Coke. 


The New Mexican Review announces the remarkable dis- 
covery of a vein of naturul] coke at Los Cerrillos by a Las 
Vegas man named Smart, who is employed in the Cerrillos 
coal fields as the Superintendent of a Las Vegas operating 
company. The vein of coke is three feet thick, and lies 
between a stratum of bituminous and anthracite ccal. 

coke has the appearance of a manufactured article, and 
burns with a clear, bright light. It bas been tried in furnaces 
as being better, if anything, than. the coke made in ovens. 
Tbe theory of the phenomenon is’ that the vein was origi- 
nally coal, and was brought to a white beat at the big 
upheaval hundreds of years ago. Water coming in contact 
with the bed of burning bitume cooled it off and turned it 
into coke of the finest quality. 


Long Run Without Repairs. 


Mr. A. B. Underhill, Superintendent of Motive Power of 
the Boston & Albany road, sends us the following note under 
date of Jan. 24, in relation to an engine under his charge : 

‘* High-pressure engine No. 137, built by the Boston & 
Albany Railroad Co., has made 270 consecutive trips of 200 
miles each without missing a day, and is still running. Her 
train is a heavy one, being express passenger between Boston 
and Springfield.” : 


New Bridge on the Canada Southern R. R. 


A vew bridge is just about being compieted for the Canada 
Southern Division of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
across Kettle Creek, near St. Thomas. The creek is not a 
large one, but to span the gorge throngh which it runs 
requires a bridge 1,395 ft. long and 92 ft. high. The 
structure, which is for a double track railway, is divided 
into forty spans, of which 13 are each 45 ft. long, and 27 
are 30 ft. long. These spans are of the deck plate girder 
za. and are carried on iron columns which extend from 
the girder down to the masonry foundations near the sur- 
face of the ground. Three columns form a bent, and are 
rigidly braced together. The bents are coupled and _ braced 
together in pairs, each pair constituting a pier. The ex- 
terior columns slope so that while the structure is 19 ft. 6 in. 
wide at the oa. it is 39 ft. wide at the bottom of the higher 
bents, thus affording a broad and substantial base for the 
support of the superstructure. The new bridge is of 
wrought iron throughout, and is so proportioned that a train 
of the heaviest modern locomotives occupying each track 
will bring on no part a ter strain than one-sixth of its 
capacity. Careful provision is made for expansion and con- 
traction under changes of temperature, and also for side 
pressure from wind storms. 

Some serious problems were encountered in erecting the 
iron work in place. The old single track bridge was a com- 
plicated mass of timber. The new bridge had to be plaved 
ou the same line as the old one; but the grade of the tracks 
was to be six feet higher than before, and the passage of 
trains was not to be interrupted or delayed. This rendered 
it necessary to raise the superstructure of the old bridge 24 
ft., and to move it one foot sideways. As the structure was 
1,400 ft. long and 87 ft. higb. and heavy trains were 
meee es ssing, this was a difficult task. The new iron 
work had then to be placed one foot to one side of its true 
line so as to clear the old structure. Traveling steam der- 
ricks were used instead of temporary stagings. The der- 
ricks moved ahead on top of the structure as fast as it was 
finished, and the overhang of the arms was enough to set up 
a pier in advance. All material for the structure was taken 
to its place on the new track, thus leaving the old bridge 
always clear for the passage of trains. One track of the 
new bridge is now complete, and trains are crossing on it. 
The other track will be finished in a few days, when the old 
timber work will be taken down, and, then the entire iron 
structure will be moved bodily over to its true line and 
final position on the masonry. It weighs about 1,650 tons, 
and to move it is a work of delicacy as well as of magni- 
tude. The construction of the bridge, which will cost about 
$153,000, will have occupied about six months. It was de- 
signed and built by the Detroit Bridge & Iron Works, of 
Detroit, Mich., under the general direction of the officers of 
the Micbigan Central Railroad, Mr. Ledyard President, and 
Mr. Phelps, Chief Engineer.—Toronto Mail. 


The New Forth Bridge. 


The most interesting structure at present in snan 
the Forth Bridge, the largest ever undertaken. It will con- 
sist of two spans of 1,700 ft., two of 675 ft., 14 of 168 ft. 
and six of 50 ft., withaclear headway for navigation 
150 ft. above bigh water of spring tides. The two large 
spans are two cantilevers, each 675ft. long, with a 
central girder 350 ft. long, the depth of the cantilevers 
being 350 ft. at the piers and 50 ft. in the centre. To hold 
aloft and to maintain the immense weight of steel of which 
the cantilevers and girder will be composed, piers will be 
required of corresponding magnitude. The central pier, 
on the island of Inchgarvie, will consist of four cylindrical 
masses of concrete and masonry, 45 ft. in diameter at the 
top and 70 ft. at the bottom. They will be founded on 
rock at a depth below high water varying from 24 ft. to 
70 ft., and will be carri to 18 ft. above high water. 
The length of the bridge will be more thau a mile, and of 
the viaduct 7 2,754 feet. ‘he contract bas beeu 
let for £1,600,000. Considerable progress has been made 
with the masonry, about 17,000 cubic feet of granite ma- 
soury having been set, and the number of men employed 
will soon reach 800. As it is intended to manufacture the 
steel superstructure of the bridge on the spot, very exten- 
sive works lighted by electric lamps have been constructed 
at Queensferry, and the plant provided includes about 50 
steam engines of various classes,and a large number of 
especially designed hydraulic tools, drilling machines, and 
other tools for dealing with the 45,000 tons of steel which 
will be used in the bridge. The manufacture of the 
superstructure of the bridge will soon be com- 
menced. All the important members subject to compression 
will be of a tubular form, as will bave been gathered by 
those who read the paper on the subject read at South- 
ampton in 1882, by Mr. Baker. About three miles of steel 
tubes, ranging f.om 12 ft. to 5 ft. in diameter, and from 
1X in. to 1¢ in. in thickness, will be reqnired. Plant, in- 
cluding gas and other furnaces, has been provided for this 
purpose. The steel plates are heated in gas furnaces, and 
stamped to the desired curvature in a 2,000 ton hydraulic 
press; the edges planed and the plates temporarily clamped 
together to form a tube about 400 ft. in length. Traveling 
drilling machines will then traverse the tube and drill all the 
holes required to rivet the plates together, but this riveting 
will not be done until the bridge is being erected, plate by 
plate, across the Forth. Allof the machinery required to 
commence the manufacture of the tubes in the new works 
has been designed by Mr. Arrol, one of the contractors,— 





The Engineer, . 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Meetings. 


Meetings will be held as follows : 

Boston & Albany, annual meeting, Feb. 11, at 10 a. m., 
at the Meionaon in Boston. : 

Missouri Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in St. Louis, 
Mareh 11, at9a.m. Transfer books close Feb. 9. 

Providence & Worcester, annual meeting, in Providence, 
R. L, at 10a. m. on Feb. 4. 

Union Pacific, annual meeting, at the company’s office in 
the Equitable Building in Boston, March 5, at 10 a. m. 
Transter books close Feb. 19. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (leased to Chicago & 
Northwestern), 34¢ per cent., semi-annual, on the preferred 
stock; also 114 per cent., quarterly, on the common stock, 
payable Feb. i. 

Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers, 3 per cent., semi- 
annual, on the preferred stuck, payable Feb. 1. 

Coudersport & Port Allegheny, 5 per cent. from the earn- 
ings of the year 1883. This is the first dividend. 

Massawippi (leased to Passumpsic), 3 per cent., semi-an- 
nual, payable Feb. 1. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad assoc’ations and 
technical societies will he held as follows : 

Western Association of General Passenger, & Ticket 
Agents, annual meeting, at the Burnet House in Cincin- 
nati, Wednesday, Feb. 13, at 11 a.m. Important business 
is to be brought before the meeting. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers, annual meet- 
ing. in Clncinnati, beginning Tuesday evening, Feb. 19. Mr. 
{,. E. Warner, Cincinnati, O., is Chairman of the local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. A circular will be hereafter is- 
sued giving the details of the meeting. 

Southern Railway & Steamship Association, called gene- 
ral meeting, at the Metropolitan Hotel in Washington, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 19, at noon. 

General Baggage Agents’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in St. Louis, on Wednesday, Feb. 20. 

National Association of General Pussenger & Ticket 
Agents, regular semi-annual meeting, in Cincinnati, O., 
Tuesday, March 18. 

General Time Convention, Spring meeting, at the Grand 
Hotel in Cincinnati,O., at 11 A. M., on Wednesday, April 9. 

Southern Time Convention, Spring meeting, at No. 46 
Bond street, New York, at 11 A.M., on Wednesday- 
April 16. 

Railway Car Accountants’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, May 20. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Poughkeepsie,’ Hartford & Boston road was sold in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26, under foreclosure of tbe 
second mortgage for $500,000, The section of 9 miles from 
Boston Corners, N. Y., to State Line Junction was bought 
for $50,000 by the Hartford & Connecticut Western Co., 
which has for some time leased that part of the road. The 
remainder of the road, from Poughkeepsie to Boston Cor- 
ners, 37 miles, Was bought for $10,000 by G. B. Pelton as 
agent for the bondholders, the purchase being subject to 
the lien of the $35,000 first-mortgage bonds, and also to the 
ownersbip of the 5 miles from Stissing to Pine Plains by 
the Newburg, Dutchess & Connecticut Co. The purchas- 
ing bondholders will organize a new company. 


Iowa Trunk Lines Association. 
A meeting was held in Chicago, Jan. 25, for the purpose -of 
closing a conference of the Iowa Trunk Lines. Association. 
The arbitrator presented his awards in several disputed 
—_ which were received, but no other business was trans- 
acted. 


Local Freight Agents’ Association of Min- 
neapolis. 
At a meeting of the representatives of the local freight 
interests of the various roads running into Minneapolis, 
Minn, held Jan. 23, it was decided to form an association 
under the above name. Officers were elected and the asso- 
ciation was fully organized. 


Old Colony Railroad Beneficial Association. 


The directors of the Old Colony Railroad Beneficial Associa- 
tion report that the fund amounts to $3,896. They recom- 
mend that the weekly indemnity be increased to $6. Since 
incorporation five members have died, and the amount of 
sick benefits paid to 66 members bas been $1,015, or an 
average of about $15, The death benefits ranged from $210 
to $300. There sre at present 254 members, there is $714 
cash on hand, and the library contains 909 volumes. 
Ingineers’ Society of Western Penusylvania. 

This society held its annual meeting in Pittsburgh on the 
evening of Jan. 15. The report of the Treasurer shows that 
he had collected $1,925.89 for the year 1883, and had paid 
out $1,740. Officers for the ensuing year were then elected. 

The retiring President, Mr. Gottlieb, delivered an ad- 
dress, congratulating the society upon its flourishing con- 
dition and recommending the acquisition of permanent 
quarters. 

The President-elect, Mr. Miller, also made a brief in- 
augural address. 


American Institute of Mining ngineers. 


A circular from the Secretary gives the following list of 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the annual meet - 
ing on Feb. 19. They are as follows: For President 
James C, Bayles, New York; for Vice-Presidents (to serve 
two years), Eckley B. Coxe, Drifton, Pa.; Edmund U. 
Pechin, Cleveland, O., and Thomas Egleston, New York: 
for managers (to serve three years), Edgar S. Couk, Potts- 
town, Pa.; Frank Firmstone, Glendon, Pa., and G. W. 
Maynard, New York; for Treasurer, Theodore D. Rand, 
Philadelphia. For these offices there is only one ticket, but 
for that of Seeretary three gentlemen have been nominated 
Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, who now holds the office: Mr. 
Charles Kirchhoff, Jr., of New York, and Mr. Frederick 
Prime, Jr., of Philadelphia. 


Western Trunk Lines Association, 


A meeting of the Western Trunk Lines Association was 
held in Chicago, Jan. 23, representatives of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy also being present. It was expected 
that the Burlington would offer some plan for a settlement 
of difficulties, but none was presented, Mr. Potter, of that 
company, said that he was willing to pool the competitive 
business, of the Burlington road west of the Missouri River 
with the Union Pacific, and the competitive business be- 
tween Council Bluffs and aicage with all the lines parties 
to the agreement except the Union Pacific. Mr. Potter 








refused to recognize the Union Pacific east of the Missouri 
and the other lines west of that river. It was finally decided 
to postpone further action until the next morning. 

n the following day Mr. Cable, of the Rock Island road, 
stated that the proposition made by Mr. Potter the day be- 
fore could not be accepted by the other lines. After some 
little discussion a committee was appointed to consider by 
what means a friendly understanding could be arrived at. 
The committee consisted of Messrs. T. J. Potter, R. R. Cable 
and T. L. Kimball. The meeting then adjourned. 

On the third day no general meeting was held, but the 
committee appointed on the previous day continued its 
negotiations. They did not, however, arrive at: any con- 
clusion, the representatives of the other companies being 
unable to agree with the conditions imposed by the Burling- 
ton. It does not appear possible that any settlement can be 
reached at present. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 
The following call has been issued by Hon. Joseph F. 
Brown, President of the Association; it is dated Washing- 
ton, Jan, 21: 

“A misunderstanding having arisen between the members 
of the Southern Railway & Steamship Association, and a 
portion of the Association having refused to adopt the 
agreement entered into at the last annual meeting in 
Atlanta, and certain questions having been referred to arbi- 
tration between the Central and Georgia railroads on the 
one hand, and the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Rail- 
road on the other, and an award having been rendered 
which is to be enforced until March 1, and the Executive 
Committee having agreed on a continuation of the Associa- 
tion until that time, it is, therefore, important that some 
adjustment be made betweon the parties at interest which 
will continue the Association, if possible, and if not, that it 
be dissolved in an orderly manner by its ows members. 

“T, therefore, in consideration of the premises, hereby call 
for a meeting of the Association in convention, at the Metro- 
politan Hotel, in the city of Washington, on Tuesday, Feb. 
19, at noon, to consider the embarrassing condition in which 
the Association is placed, aud, if possible, reach such agree- 
ment as may advance the general interest of all parties con- 
cerned for the future. And I respectfully request the mem 
bers of the Executive Committee, and those who are promi- 
nently interested, to study the agreement carefully in the 
meantime, with a view of suggesting such amendments as 
may make it more definite on disputed points, and with'a 
view to conciliation and harmony.” 


Joint Executive Committee Passenger Meeting. 
At the meeting of the Joint Executive Committee, Passen§ 
ger Department on Jan. 25 the time was devoted to the con- 
sideration of Vice-Chairman §S. F. Pierson’s plan for the 
establishment of tributary pools at interior competitive 
points. Among the proposed pools are those to cover busi- 
ness between Indianapolis, Columbus, Toledo, Detroit and 
Cleveland and the seaboard. Some time was required to 
adjust the tigures to determine the comparative business of 
the roads and the differential rates to which the less ad- 
vantageously situated lines are entitled. Changes of no 
great importance were made in the differential rates 
between New York and Cincinnati and New York and St. 
Louis. Other changes are to be made, and when the list is 
completed an official rate-sheet will be issued. There was 
an offer before the meeting from the Toledo, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis road whereby, if itis allowed $6,000 for its com. 
petitive business, it will withdraw its cut-rate orders for 
tickets and adhere to the pool regulations, This was not 
acted on. 

At the meeting on Jan, 26 the New York, West Shore 
& Buffalo Railway was formally admitted to represen- 
tation on the Committee. Henry .Monett, the General 
Passenger Agent of the road, had sent a letter to Vice- 
Chairman Pierson, saying the West Shore would join 
the Committee with the general understanding that none 
of its rules should become operative until such, time as 
the road was equitably represented in the coupon offices of 
its western connections, thus enabling it to sell tickets by its 
own and all connecting lines. Another stipulation was made 
that, for a veriod of six months at least, the lowest differen- 
tial rates between’ Boston and Chicago, New York and 
Chicago, and between other differential fare points should 
apply to the West Shore in both directions. 

nreply the Committee adopted a resolution declaring 
that the invitation to the West Shore to join it was under- 
stood to carry with it the protection and privileges enjoyed 
by any other company a member of it. While the necessity 
for any road to issue tickets beyond its terminal points was 
deprecated the Committee recognized the propriety of every 
company represented on the Committee taking reasonable 
measures to protect its business in the territory from 
which its traffic ought to be derived. The roads be- 


longing to the Committee had either agreed upon 
the differential fares of the equitable regulation of 
the currents of traffic or, failing to agree, had 


recognized the principle of arbitration. The lack of facili- 
ties which characterized the opening a new line, such as 
scanty representation in tickets, want of favorable connec- 
tions, and lack of advertising, entitled the West Shore to a 
liberal consideration in the matter of rates, and that con- 
sideration was conceded. ‘The West Shore is allowed to 
make a first-class rate of $18.50 between New York and 
Chicago, the same as the krie and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
against a rate of $20 by the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania. 

On Jan. 28 the Committee settled the ‘percentages on the 
business both ways of two of the interior pools—between 
Columbus and the sea-board, and between Dayton and the 
sea-board. The roads in these pools are the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the New York Central, 
the West Shore, the Lake Shore, the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania & Ohio, and the Pan-Handle. The rates between 
Cincinnati and Buffalo were revised. The limited rate of 
$11 was abolished entirely and the east-bound rate was 
made the same as the west-bound, $12.25. A plan was also 
arranged for doing the round trip business fcr special 
bodies, such as religious and commercial conventions, with 
greater facility. 

At the meeting on Jan. 29 the time was taken up in the 
consideration of the rates to be allowed the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo Railway. The road was allowed the lowest 
differential rates between Cincinnati & St. Louis and dif- 
ferential fare points in the East. Its rates between Buston 
and Chicago by its own line and its different connections 
were averaged between the low differential and the tariff 
rates. Its percentages were not reached. There were some 
unimportant changes in the rates of the other roads, which 
will appear in the official tariff sheet to be arranged by the 
committee. Two or three charges of irregularities were 
made against Western roads, but these were of a trivial 
nature. 

On Jan. 30 some changes were made in the subdivisions 
on the old pools, and the new differential fare sheet was 
adopted. Resolutions were adopted extending the present 
pooling contract from March 1 to May 1, and providing for 
a meeting to be held in April for the renewal of the contract 
and the readjustment of the divisions of business. lt was 
expected that the meeting would close on Jan. 31. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Arnot & Pine Creek.—At the annual meeting in Bloss- 
burg, Pa., Jan. 23, the following were elected: President, 
L. H. Shattuck ; Directors, J. C. Guthrie, J. L. Higgins, 
T. ©. Peck, A. E. Botchford, M. F. Elliott, J. B. Niles ; Sec- 
retary, D. G. Drake. 


Baltimore & Harrisburg.—The officers of this new com- 
pany are: President, A. W. Eichelberger ; Directors, Wm. 
Grumbine, Stephen Keefer, R. M. Wirt, C. W. Slagle, David 
Wills, H. A. Young. Office in Hanover, Pennsylvania. 


Batesville & Brinkley.—Ata meeting held io Brinkley, 
Ark., Jan, 22, this company elected Wm. Black President 
and General Manager: B. R. Davis, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Directors, Wm. Black, L. Salinger, O.; M. 
Norman, Brinkley, Ark.; R. W. Martin, B. C. Brown, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; B. Dent, Augusta, Ark.; John Gano, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island.—Gen. James Jour- 
dan has been appointed Receiver by the New York Supreme 
Court. 


Brunswick d& Western.—The new board has elected A® 
E. Bamberger Treasurer, and M. Calm Secretary. 

By a recent circular of General Manager Morse Messrs. 
Goodyear & Kay were appointed General Attorneys for 
the company. Col. Goodyear is one of those prominently 
mentioned in connection with the Judgeship of the United 
States Court for the Southern District of Georgia. 


Cambria Iron Co.—Mr. Philip E. Chapin has been ap- 
pointed General Manager in place of Hon. Daniel J. Mor- 
rell, who resigns on account of ill health. 


Connecticut Railroad Commission.—The Governor _ of 
Connecticut has reappointed John W. Bacon, of Danbury, 
Railroad Commissioner for another term. Mr. -Bacon is the 
engineer member of the Commission. 


Connecticut River.—Tbhe new board has elected N. A. 
Leonard President ; Seth Hunt, Treasurer; John Whit- 
tlesey, Auditor. 


East Tennessee Virginia & Georgia.—Mr. J. E. Wileox 
has been appointed Purchasing Agent of this company, to 
take effect Feb. 1, 1884, viee W. A. Harrison, resigned. His 
address will be Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Ebensburg & Cresson.—At the annual meeting of this 
company (whose road is leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co.) the following were elected: President, Hon, A. A, 
3arker; Directors, Wistar Morris, H. D. Welsh, N. P. Short- 
ridge. S. Kneass, J. P. Wetherill, Edmund James, T. Davis, 
Geo. Huntley, Richard Jones, Thomas Griffith, Abel Lloyd, 
F. H. Barker. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania.—At the 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Jan. 15, the following officers 
were elected for the present year: President, Wm. Miller ; 
Vice-Presidents, F, C. Phillips and Thomas Rodd; Directors, 
Max Livingston, John L. Awl, Wm. Metcalf, S. B. Fisher; 
Treasurer, A. E. Frost; Secretary, James H. Harlow. 


Fitchburg. —At the annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 29, 
the old directors were re-elected, as follows: Seth Bemis, 
Robert Codman, Charles T. Crocker, Franklin N. Poor, E. 
B. Phillips, Rodney Wallace, Charles A. Welch. Mr. E. B. 
Phillips was re-elected President. 


Grand Forks, Crookston & Lake Superior.—At a meeting 
of the directors of this new company J. S. Eshelman was 
elected President; P. C. Sletton, Vice-President; E. 
Walsh, Secretary; E. R. Clements, Treasurer. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—A circular from President C. E. 
Perkins announces that Mr. 1. J. Potter has been elected a 
Vice-President of this company, and will have general super- 
vision of the management, operation, and maintenance of 
the company’s railroad. Mr. John B. Carson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, will perform such duties as may be from time to time 
assigned him by the President. 


Holyoke & Westfield,—At the annual meeting in Holyoke, 
Mass., Jan. 26, the following were elected: J. C. Parsons, 
President; James Ramage, Vice-President; Timothy Mer 
rick, James H. Newton, W. B. C. Pearsons, William Grover, 
D. J. Landers, G. N. Tyner, A. H. Ryan, directors; G. W 
Prentiss, Treasurer; T. B. O’Donnell, Clerk. The road is 
leased to the New Haven & Northampton. 


Kentucky Central.—At a meeting held Jan. 24 the 
directors elected C. P. Huntington, of New York, President, 
and Isaac E. Gates Treasurer. Mr. Huntington has for some 
time owned a controlling interest in the road. It is under- 
stood that the active management will devolve upon a Gen- 
eral Manager, who will be appointed shortly. P 


Local Freight Agents’ Association of Minneapolis.—This 
association has elected the following officers: President, T. 
A. Barnard, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Vice-Presi- 


dent, C. H. Russell, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, F. W. Haskell, Minneapolis 
Eastern. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Mr. A. B. Southard, 
General Traftic Manager, will act as General Freight Agent 
also. , The office of Assistant General Freight Agent at Chi- 
cago has been abolished. Mr. H. Kesler has been appointed 
Assistant Traffic Manager. 


Maryland Central.—At a meeting held in Baltimore, 
Jan. 26, the new board re-elected Wm. H. Waters Presi- 
dent; Wm. Gilmore, Vice-President; 8S. G. Boyd, Secretary ; 
Caleb Taylor, Treasurer. Mr. Boyd was also appointed 
General Freight and Ticket Agent, and Mr. Ford Master of 
Transportation. 


Mexican Central.—The following circular bas been issued 
by General Manager D. B. Robinson: 

“The following reorganization of departments in the man- 
agement of this road takes effect Jan. 1. 1884: 

“Mr. R. E. Briggs as Chief Engineer, with headquarters 
at Aguascalientes, will direct all matters pertaining to engi- 
neering construction and maintenance. Mr. F. E. Nelson as 
Superintendent of Road Department, with headquarters at 
Aguascalientes, will have charge of tracklaying, construc- 
tion, maintenance of bridges and buildings, water service 
and repairs of track. 

“Mr. W. G. Nevin, as General Material Agent, with 
headquarters at Mexico, will have entire churge of all mate- 
rial, stores and stationery. All purchases in Mexico will be 
made by him, and no requisition will be filled by him with- 
out the approval of the head of department and the General 
Manager. 

‘*The offices of Superintendent and Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Transportation are abolished. Mr. R. E. Comfort, with 
headquarters at Mexico, as Division Superintendent between 
Mexico and Silao, and Mr. G. T. Jarvis, with headquarters 
at Silao, as Division Superintendent between Silao and 
Fresnillo, including the Guanajuato Branch, will have charge 
of all matters pertaiaing to transportation on their respec- 
tive divisions. 

‘“*Mr, F, W. Johnstone will continue as Master Mechanic, 
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and have entire charge of the Mechanical Department. 
Engineers and firemen while on duty on the road will be 
under control of the division superintendents. 

“Mr. George C. Cleveland as Fuel Agent, with head- 
quarters at Aguascalientes, will have charge of the fuel 
department. 

‘*Mr. F. L. Parker will continue as General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, Mr. D. B. Huntas Auditor, Mr. F. W. 
Howard as Assistant Treasurer. 

“All heads of departments will report to the General 
Manager.” 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—It is stated that Mr. 
Samuel M, Felton, Jr., late General Superintendent of the 
New York & New Engiand road, has been appointed Assist- 
ant to the President, and that he will have special charge of 
the leased New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road. 


Norwich & New York Transportation Co.—At a meeting 
beld last week the directors elected Moses Pierce, of Nor- 
wich, President, in place of James H. Wilson, and Oliver 
Woodworth and Charles P. Clark directors, in plaee of R. 
Suydam Grant and 8. M. Felton, Jr., resigned. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—General Passenger Agent W. B- 
Shattuc has rearranged the territory, titles and head 
quarters of the Passenger Department, as follows: East" 
ern Department, H. A. Wells, Eastern Passenger Agent: 
319 Broadway, New York; Daniel Bride, Passenger Agent» 
152 West Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

Central Department, C.W. Paris, Central Passenger Agent, 
48 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, O.; J. H. Larrabes, Tra- 
veling Passenger Agent, 48 West Fourth street, Cincinnati; 
H. 8S. Christopher, Traveling Passenger Agent, Chillicothe, 
O.; J. H. Gilbert, Traveling Passenger Agent, Lexington, 
Ky.; A. H. Yancey, Traveling Passenger Agent, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; C. S. Shattuc, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Griffin, Ga.; G. H. Alsop, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Harrodsburg, Ky.: T. A. Garrigan, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 48 West Fourth street, Cincinnati; rod L. Hicks, 
River Passenger Agent, Cincinnati; T. D. Campbell, City 
Passenger Agent, Cincinnati. , 

Southern Department, R. 8. Brown, Southern Passenger 
Agent, southeast corner Fourth and Main streets, Louisville, 
Ky. T. C. ¥ox, Traveling Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
J. D. Hill, Traveling Passenger Agent, Lebanon, Ky. Geo. 
C. Drain, Vity Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky. 

Western Department, G. D. Bacon, General Western 
Passenger Agent, Merchants’ Exchange Building, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. L. Williams, Passenger Agent, St. Louis; A. C. 
Goodrich, Western Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo.; 
W.S. Warren, Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo.; J. E. 
McClure, Northwestern Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. ; 
J. R. Merryfield, Southwestern Passenger Agent, Dallas, 
Tex.; S. M. Shattuc, Colorado Passenger Agent, Denver, 
Cols Peter Harvey, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, San 

rancis¢o. 


Old Colony.—The following circular from General Man- 
ager J. R. Kendrick is dated Boston, Feb. 1: 

“Mr. E. F. Wetherellis appointed General Baggage Agent, 
and will have charge (under the supervision of the General 
Passenger Agent) of all matters pertaining to the Baggage 
Department, with office at the General Ticket Department, 
Boston. Ail communications relating to the Baggage De- 
partment will hereafter be addressed to him.” 


Oregon Improvement Co.—Mr. John Muir has been ap- 
pointed General Manager, with office at Portland, Oregon. 
He has been for some time Superintendent of Traffic of the 
Northern Pacific. 


Richmond & Danville.—The following circular announces 
officially a change heretofore noted: it is dated Richmond, 
Va., Jan. 19: 

‘The resignation of Capt. I. Y. Sage, as Superintendent 
of the Atlanta & Charlotte Air-Line Railway, is accepted to 
take effect on Friday, Feb. 1, 1884 

‘*Mr. Edmund Berkeley is hereby appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Atlanta & Charlotte Air-Line Railway, and 
oa assume the duties of the office on Friday, Feb. 1, 

384.” 


Springfield & New London.—At the annual meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 23, the following directors were 
elected: E. D. Metcalf, J. M. Stebbins, Edwin W. Ladd, 
E. C. Rogers, H. Fuller, Jr., William Birnie, J. H. Apple- 
ton, James Kirkham, Henry M. Phillips, Horace Smith, 
Marcellus Pinney. C. L. Covell, Virgil Perkins. The 
directors met after the adjournment and elected these 
officers: President, C. L. Covell; Vice-President, William 
Birnie; Clerk, T. M. Dewey; Treasurer, James Kirkham. 
The road is leased to the New York & New England. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Mr. L. B. Fish has been appointed 
Treasurer for the Receiver. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. D. F. Jennings has resigned his position as Assistant 
General Freight Agent of the Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago road. 


—Mr. Ross Kells, Superintendent of Motive Power of the 
New York & New England road, has resigned his position, 
to take effect Feb. 1. 


—Mr. Robert Stewart has resigned his position as Acting 
General Manager of the Baltimore & Obio Telegraph -Co., 
taking effect Jan. 26. 


—Mr. Walter B. Brown has resigned bis position as Chief 
Engineer of the Meberrin Valley Railroad. His present 
address is Norfolk, Va. 


—Mr. Webster Snyder has resigned his position as General 
Manager of the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis road to 
accept a similar position on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 


—The report that Mr. Charles Howard had resigned his 
position as Receiver of the Danville, Olney & Ohio River 
road is contradicted on the authority of Mr. Howard him- 
self. 


—Mr. John Muir has resigned his position as Superintend- 
ent of Traffic of the Northern Pacific Railroad to take 
charge of the proparty of the Oregon Improvement Co. He 
will continue to reside in Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. Samuel M. Felton, Jr., late General Manager and now 
General Superintendent of the New York & New England 
road, has resigned that office, and, as it is understood, has 
accepted a position on the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
road. 


—Mr. Walter Fessenden, an old citizen of Townsend, 
Mass., died in that place Jan. 28, aged 70 years. He was 
for a number of years a director and President of the Peter- 
boro & Shirley Railroad Co., in which he was a large 
owner. 


—Mr. Francis L. Hills, having retired from his position 





week presented him with a handsome solid silver pitcher as 
a testimonial of their respect for him. Mr. Hills is agradu- 
ate of West Point, and has served with credit on the New 
York & New England road. 


—-Two brothers, Thomas H. and George B. Newman, 
natives of Maine, aged 32 and 23 years, who had for sev- 
eral years been connected with the typographical depart- 
ment of the Gazette, have recently deceased. They were 
young men of much | oss gd and good business qualifica- 
tions, and had earned the good-will of their employers by 
intelligent and faithful work. 


—Mr. T. P. Wolfe, Assistant General Freight Agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Road, died at his residence 
in Chicago, Jan. 21, of pneumonia, aged 47 years. Mr. 
Wolfe bad been connected with the Rock Island road for six 
years, at first as Contracting Freight Agent, and for two 
years past as Assistant General Freight Agent. He was 
highly esteemed by his business associates and friends. 


—Major 8. Whinery, Engineer, in charge of the Northern 
Division of the New Orleans & Northeastern road, since 
ground was first broken on that line, wasrecently presented 
by a number of the employés ofthe engineer corps, and 
others connected with the construction of the road, with a 
handsome solid silver service, This was accompanied by an 
address expressive of their esteem for their late superior. 


—Mr. James Freeman Clark died at his residence in Cleve- 
land, O., Jan. 21, a 78 years. Mr. Clark had been a 
director of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Co. ever since 1856. 
He had also served as a Director, asa President and Vice- 
President of the Atlantic & Great Western and its successor, 
the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio. Mr. Clark ‘was heavily 
interested in coal property in Ohio and leaves a large estate. 


—Mr. John Avery, a well known civil engineer, was run 
over and killed by a train on the New York Central & 
Hudson River road while walking from bis residence at 
Yonkers, N. Y., to the station on the morning of Jan. 30. 
He was 53 years old. He had served as Assistant Engineer 
on the Lowell and the Brooklyn Water-Works, and on the 
New York & New Haven road, and for over 20 years has 
been connected with the Public Works Department of New 
York. He was one of the older members of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 


-—The Albany Journal says : ‘“‘J. J. Jones, who has been in 
the employ of the New York Cenfral & Hudson River Rail- 
road as freight dispatcher at West Albany, for the past 20 
years, has teudered his resignation, to take effect Feb. 1, 
i884, on account of il! health. Mr. Jones commenced work 
for the company when it was in its infancy, at Utica. From 
there he removed to Albany to accept the position as dis- 
patcher Feb. 1, 1864. In those days 18 crews were sufti- 
cient to corduct the trains, and 25U0 to 300 cars was con- 
sidered a large business for the day. At present 100 crews 
and from 3,000 to 5,000 cars arrive and depart daily. 
The men with whom he has been associated so long regret 
exceedingly his departure.” 


—The friends of Col. T. M. R. Talcott, late General 
Manager of the Richmond & Danville road, recently pre- 
sented him with a very handsome silver set, which he ac- 
knowledged in the following letter to the Committee of 
presentation: ‘‘Permit me to express my appreciation of the 
beautiful token of respect and affection presented through 
you by my friends and associates in the Richmond & Dan- 
vill railroad service. 

‘*We have long labored together through changing for- 
tunes and under many difficulties to improve the property 
and make its service safe, efficient and economical; and how 
far we have succeeded iu our efforts the comparative 
freedom from accidents, the systematic and regular conduct 
of a largely increased business, and the net earnings from 
transportation of over $2,100 for every mile of road and 
branches operated by the company (or 6 per cent. on $35,- 
000 per mile, will attest. 

‘That I carry with mein my retirement the respect and 
affection of my associates is to me far more than any pro- 
fessional reputation I may have acquired in the manage- 
ment of the roads ; and those wordsinscribed on the beauti- 
ful silver shine out like diamonds in their lustre, and give 
it a value beyond all earthly standards.” 


—Mr. Bennett H. Young, late President of the Louisville, 
New Albany & Chicago Co., has issued the following card: 

‘*From time to time in the last few days there has been 
much discussion of the affairs of the Louisville, New Albany 
& Chicago Railway. It is a question which does not concern 
ghe public at large, but the notoriety it has obtained will 
justify a statement from me. Jan. 17 I resigned the Presi- 
dency of the road. Ididso because I deemed it due to the 
company and myself to sever my connection with it. 
Differences of various kinds had arisen between myself 
and co-directors. These differences did not extend to 
my subordinates, and my action has not been induced 
by any controversy with any of them. Under the 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the property it was 
thought wiser by a majority of the board that the chief 
executive should be in New York. I did not concur in this 
opinion, but I was unwilling that any personal ambition of 
mine should in any way embarrass those who were directing 
the affairs of the road. So soon as 1 was made aware of this 
feeling I tendered my resignation. I believe in the prop- 
erty, desire its success, and urged Mr. Roosevelt to accept 
the position. I have no complaints or grievances for the 
public in the matter. It was arranged upon purely business 
principles, and I accept the situation with entire com- 
placency. The future will demonstrate whether I was right 
or wrong ; but I propose to assist Mr. Roosevelt in every 
way possible.” 


— The following letter, signed ‘‘ C. C. P.” appears in the 
San Francisco Bulletin of Jan. 23: ‘ A recent brief notice 
in the columns of the Bulletin of the death of Howard 
Schuyler, a distinguished railroad engineer, formerly a resi- 
dent of San Francisco, calls to mind a tbrilling incident in 
his somewhat eventful life, well worthy of being placed on 
record. It was during the period of active railroad construc- 
tion across the — of Kansas, which was ee instrumen- 
tal in exciting Indian hostilities, that Mr. Schuyler, who had 
considerable experience in this mode of life, was in charge 
of a surveying party on the Western frontier. One of the 
most dangerous duties incident to this work, which often 
devolved on the chief of the party, consisted in 
making personal reconnoisances in advance of the working 
force. 1t was on one of these occasions that Mr. Schuyler, 
being separated from his company, was startled at findin 
himself surrounded by a large band of hostile Indians grad- 
ually closing upon him. Knowing well what to expect in 
case of capture he realized the danger he wasin, and taking 
a rapid view of the situation, resolved to sell his life as 
dearly as possible. His weapons, consisting of a repeating 
rifle and a revolver, were carefully examined, and the num- 
ber of charges counted ; he determined to use the last one in 
taking his own life in preference to running the risk of In- 
dian torture. As the _ hostiles closed round him he 





as Engineer of Maintenance of Way of the New York & 
New England Rai lread, his subordinates and foremen last 


stood at bay for a_ while, and then as they 
came within gunshot, formed a sudden determina- 


tion. Selecting the thickest crowd of his assailants, instead 
of retreating, as was no doubt expected, he pushed boldly 
toward them and was soon in their midst. In the confusion 
thus occasioned the line of attack was broken, and one of 
the most stalwart of the Indians on a fleet horse rushed in, 
pursuit of their retreating victim. Coming almost within 
reaching distance the Indian drew his revolver and actually 
emptied every charge without inflicting a single wound, 
though Mr. Schuyler’s rifle stock was shattered in bis hands 
and several bullets took effect on his horse. Exasperated 
by this failure to unhorse his victim the Indian drew his 
lance, and as they rushed nearly abreast struck him over 
the head, feeling confident that he was mortally wounded, 
saying in plain English, ‘Damn you, get down.’ 
But this movement, instead of lImving the desired 
effect, caused bis animal to stumble, thus bringing 
him slightly in advance, when Mr. Schuyler seized his ad- 
vantage, turned his stockless rifle on his assailant, and 
rolled him a lifeless corpse in the dust. Free for the moment 
our hero might have made good his escape, but his wounded 
horse began to stagger, obliging bim to dismount and hold 
his dismayed assailants in check by a show of resistance; they, 
seeming to infer that he had a charmed life, kept ata re- 
spectful distance. It was at this precious interval of sus- 
pense that the surveying party, attracted by the sound of 
firearms, came into view, and the Indians in their turn beat 
a rapid retreat, only stopping to recover the body of their 
fallen comrade. 

“The incidents of this remarkable escape were strongly 
oe ar on my mind by hearing the account from Mr. 
Schuyler’s own lips, as we were riding together about a year 
after ea the plains west of Denver, Mr. Schuyler riding at 
the time the same faithful animal, showing upon bis rear the 
scars of recently healed wounds, and carrying upon the 
pummel of his bullei-marked saddle the trusty rifle with 
patched stock that had saved his life. Mr. 8S. remarked at 
the time that no amount of money would tempt him to part 
with either.” 


—At the annual meeting of the Fitchburg Railroad Co. in 
Boston, Jan. 29, the following was unanimously adopted 
and ordered to be entered upon the minutes of the corpora- 
tion: 

“The stockholders of the Fitchburg Ruilroad Co. desire 
to express and place on record their sense of the great loss 
sustained by them in the death of their late President, Wm. 
B. Stearns, 

“The announcement of this event, to most so sudden and 
unexpected, cast upon them a sorrow and gloom deeper 
than could have been occasioned by their appreciation of 
their loss to their personal interests merely. So identified 
was his public life with theirs that, to those of them who 
had even little acquaintance with him, bis death was as the 
departure of a personal friend; while to those who knew 
him well his personal qualities, his true and loyal nature, 
and his kind and even temper attached bim by ties of strong 
friendship and affection. His familiar face within these 
walls, by whatever cares and anxieties his own official path 
might be beset, and they were at times many and absorbing, 
was always tv them the cordial countenance of a friend. 
His intercourse with them, marked by a quiet dignity 
which belonged to the nature of the man, was yet always 
kind and unreserved. 

‘* But to the stockholders of this company the great claim 
which this life, thus early severed, has upon their admiration 
and gratefnl recollection, and its own crowning glory, is its 
entire and unreserved devotion and sacrifice to the trust re- 
pose in him by them. They recognizy the fact that his 
death was the termination of a life spent wholly and un- 
sparingly in their service, and of talents and abilities of a 
high order given without stint or reservation to the pro- 
motion of their interests; an@ they desire to bear testi- 
mony to the singleness of purpose with which, while never 
failing in his duties to the public, he labored with hand 
and brain and streagth to promote and protect their pros- 
perity and rights. No private claim or personal ambition 
ever for one instant diverted his thoughts or his efforts from 
the one absorbing work of his life, the faithful care of the 
great property intrusted to him. With a sagacity and 
visdom, partly the result of great natural gifts, partly the 
fruit of experience and maturing years, he so conducted 
the affairs of this corporation, growing with each succeed- 
ing year of his presidency larger and more complicated, as 
to earn the unqualified assent and approbation of its friends, 
and to extort the admiration and praise of even its oppo- 
nents and adversaries. 

“With a natural temperament indisposed to controversy 
and averse to hostility or strife, he was firm and unyielding 
in the maintenance and protection of the rights and in- 
terests of the corporation intrusted to his care against all 
aggressions and encroachments. 

**So absorbed was he in these duties and this work, that 
with entire self-forgetfulness he neglected all symptoms of 
the terrible strain upon his bodily health these unceasing 
cares involved, and the slow and insidious approaches of 
the fatal disease which had fastened upon him were wholly 
unregarded, until it had secured too firm a grasp upon bis 
overtaxed body’to be shaken off, and he paid the penalty 
for bis devotion with his life 

“During bis life he claimed no merit and asked no 
acknowledgment for the fulfillment of what he regarded as 
the simple every-day duty before him: yet to the stock- 
holders of this company, while they lay this unworthy offer- 
ing on his grave, it is a consoling thought that the unvary- 
ing unanimity with which they testified, year after year, to 
their confidence and trust and faith in him, could not but 
have conveyed some comfort and strength to his bar 
mind and wearied frame. 

‘Into the family circle upon which this great sorrow has 
fallen they will not presume to intrude with professed 
words of consolation, but ask simply to tender their deepest 
sympathy in a loss which, while itis to those who were 
nearest to him immeasurable, is also to those who offer this 
tribute profound and abiding. 

**The stockholders ask that this memorial be entered on 
the records of the corporation, and that a copy be sent to the 
family of the deceased,” 











TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Utah Traffic Association. 


The Union Pacific Co. has finally consented to adopt the 
agreement in relation to the division of Utah business, whic 
was made by the several lines interested in Chicago two 
weeks ago. The agreement will take effect at once, and the 
rates on Utah freight which bave been very wuch 
demoralized will be restored at once by both the Union 
Pacific and the Burlington and the Denver & Rio Grande. 
The Boston West-Bound Pool 

The pool on west-bound freight from Boston which was 
agreed upon last week has gone into effect, the division 
being made on the percentages awarded by Commissioner 
Fink. It is said that the Boston & Albany is not satisfied, 
however, and that it will ask for an arbitration. Meantime, 
nowever, the award of the Commissioner will hold good. 
The pool covers all the west-bound business from Boston, 
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and representatives of all the lines have received orders to 
maintain rates. 

The Boston Advertiser of Jan. BOsays: ‘‘The following 
are believed to be the tages agreed upon in the new 
west-bound Boston pool: ton & Albany, 44 per cent. ; 
Fitchburg, 22 per cent.; New York & New England, 20 per 
cent.: Central Vermont, 14 per cent.” 


Railroad Earnings. 
farnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Year ending Dec. 31: 


1882. Inc. or Dec. P..c. 
Eastern ... .... . $3,614,504 $3,417,845 L $196,659 5.8 
Fia. Cent. & W.. 432,570 418,676 L 13,894 3.3 
Fla. iransit & P. 535,220 428,774 L 106,446 24.8 
Houston, E. & W. 

Co RRS 337,820 266,927 IL 70,893 26.5 
Norfolk & West.. 2,812,777 2,429.7. I 383,037. 16.0 

Net earnings.... 1,303,203 1,107,163 I 196,(40 18.0 
Northern Cent.... 6,088,130 5,800,176 I 287,954 4.9 

Netearnings.... 2,256,525 1,957,852 I 298,673 15.3 
West Jersey ..... 1,227. 664 1,109,410 [ 118,244 106 

Net earnings... 441,897 454,666 D. 12,769 2.8 
WSGmse Women <<. RG ac seweease is Sespacees SiGe 

Month of December: 

Eastern ......... 250,848 $253,396 D. $2,548 1.0 
Fla. Cent. & W.. 44,192 50,029 D. 5.837 11.6 
Fla. Transit & P.. 64,654 51,964 I. 12,690 24.8 
Houston, E, & W. 

,. ares 36,757 26,070 I. 10,687 41.1 
Norfolk & West.. 232,752 224,758 I. 7,994 4.0 

Net earnings... 85,987 101,182 D. 15,195 15.0 
Northern Cent.... 409,151 190,003 D. 8J,852 16.5 

Net earnings... 19,380 28,688 D. 9,408 32.1 
Rome, Wat.& Og. 133,375 131,876 I. 1,499 11 

Net earnings... 47, 30,584 I. 16,778 54.8 
West Jersey...... 75,465 2,931 L. 2,534 3.5 

Net earnings... *13,635 EC TES iacnsbes ale Funai 
Wisconsin Cent.. EINE, 1 Sika) RORa, 0s.) Lacistia, nde 

Two weeks in January: 

1884 1883. 
Central Iowa .... $49,072 $38,227 I $10,845 28.5 
Ches. & Ohio .... 113,179 105,925 I 7,254 6.8 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 42,120 44.268 D 2,148 4.9 
Eliz., Lex. & B. 8. 20,650 22,121 D 1,471 6.7 

Second week in January: 

Chi. & Alton...... $174,164 $168,322 1 $5,842 3.5 
Flint. & Pere M.. 42,938 42,195 I 743 1.8 
Grand ‘runk..... 252,436 344,626 D. 92,190 26.7 
Ind., Bloom. & W. 51,092 42,315 PD. 1,223 2.3 
K. C., Fe. Seott & 

si eides 43,614 34,800 I. 8,814 25.2 
K. C., Spr. & M. MU a adie shiearaie aa 
Northern Pacific.. 119.200 95,100 I 24,100 25.3 
Texas& St. L ...  Strgecthse! xe, avabanes 

Third week in January: 

Canadian Pacific. $65, iJ I. $26,000 66.7 
Central Iowa. ... 30,155 18,933 1. 11.222 59.1 
Ohi. & East.T . 35,790 37,213 D. 1,423 3.8 
Chi. & G. Trunk.. 47,137 §2,362 D. 5,225 10.0 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 346,000 322,245 I. 23,755 74 
Chi. & Northwest. 349,500 294,100 I. 5, 18.8 
Chi., St. P., M. & 

Ade 82, 66,900 I. 16.209 24.5 
Denver & R.G... 112,400 93.109 I. 19. 20.7 
Det., Lan, & No.. 20,442 22,669 D. 2,227 10.0 
Lake Erie & W... 20,660 29,812 D. 9,152 305 
Long Island..... 34,040 31,977 I. 063 6.7 
Louis. & Nash.... 236,200 256,94C D. 20 740 8.1 
Mil., L. S. & W... 16,445 15,453 I. 992 6.4 
Roch. & Pitts.... 18,818 | 5,811 I. 13,007 224.1 
St. L.& SanF. .. 4,500 58,971 I. 15,529 26.3 
St. P. & Duluth... 16,824 15,880 I. 944 5.9 

* Deficit. 


Fast Freight Lines over the Nickel-Plate Road. 


Mr. G. B. Spriggs, General Freight Agent of the Nickel- 
Plate Road. has just issued a circular announcing that the 
Merchants’ Dispatch Transportation Co. will commence at 
once to carry freight for points on his road from the East. Its 
cars can be made available on the return journey for east- 
bound Nickel-Plate Line loading. The Nickel-Plate Railroad 
is now working the Nickel-Plate Line and the Merchants’ 
Dispatch in connection with the New York Central, the 
Lackawanna Line in connection with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and the Traders’ Dispatch in connection 
with the New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


The Western Pass Agreement. 


In Chicago, Jan. 25, a meeting was held by the represen- 
tives of lines who were parties to the pass agreement of 
1883. There were present representatives of the Chicago 
é& Alton, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & Northwestern, the 
Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific, the Hannibal & St. Joseph, 
the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, and the Mis- 
souri Pacific. The old agreement expired on Dec. 31 last, 
but was continued in force by common consent. As the 
agreement was originally adopted by unanimous vote it was 
considered that a unanimous vote would also be necessary 
to continue it, but several of the lines present at the meet- 
ing were opposed to any renewal, and the agreement finally 
ceased to exist. 


Through Sleeping Cars Between Chicago and 
Ogden. 
In Chieago, Jan. 25, a conference was held between Messrs 
Geo. M. Pullman, of the Pullman Co., and J. Tillinghast, of 
the Wagner Co., to discuss the question of a change of run- 
ning sleeping cars over the Union Pacific in connection with 
the Chicago & Northwestern road, the object being to make 
some arrangement by which through sleepers can be run 
between ——— and Ogden. Mr. Pullman mentioned the 
fact of the Pullman contract for running sleeping cars over 
the Union Pacific, but said that they would have no objec- 
tion to running the Wagner cars over that line if the Pull- 
man was allowed to alternate its cars with the Wagner Co. 
over the Chicago & Northwestern. The only question 
remaining, it is understood, was runuing cars op the Sun- 
day trains which run alternately between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs by different roads. It is believed, however, 
that an agreement will be made. 
Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Jan. 19 receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at eight ——e Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 








Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
ts ht + 2 r ipt 
727,113 1,461,707 
2,488,526 4,517,023 
1,309,977 2,911,915 
1,129,930 384, 
1,533,532 2,509,827 
2,663,712 1,964.158 
2,571,899 2.502,247 
3.160.775 1,614,650 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year were larger than in the corresponding 
week of any preceding year, and 1,376,000 bushels more 
than last year. They were also 1,467,000 more than in the 
previous week of this year, and were the largest for four 
weeks. The shipments of these markets were also larger 
than in the ng weeks of | tert eer years, 987,- 
000 bushels more than the week before and the largest 
since navigation closed, which may be ascribed, doub 





to the 20-cent rate. No shipments down the Mississippi are 
reported. 

The Atlantic receipts, on the other hand, were smaller 
than in any corresponding week since 1877, but they were 
663,000 bushels more than in the previous week, and were 
the largest for four weeks. The increase in Northwestern 

in receipts over the previous week was very large at 
hicago and St. Louis and inconsiderable elsewhere. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for the week ending Jan. 19 
for five years have been: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls.... 104,628 134,594 118,196 178,231 158,045 
Grain, bu..... 2,425,900 1,935,225 1,195,723 1,963,480 1,774,744 

This year the exports were less than in any other of the 

five except 1882, but not very much less. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 19 are reported as 
follows: 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite ...... .... ... 402,251 343.831 [. 58,420 17.0 
Eastern bituminous ..... 184,307 152,679 I. 31,628 20.7 
NS Sica caine mac wnhaas ee 58,132 65,406 D. 7,274 11.1 


A meeting of representatives of the bituminous coal trade 
of Northwestern Pennsylvania was held in New York, Jan. 
24, with special reference to regulating the trade which 
finds its outlet northward through Buffalo and Rochester 
and by the lakes. It was agreed to regulate and restrict the 
output of coul after the middle of February. A committee, 
consisting of Galusha A. Grow, L. N. Singley, Ensign Ben- 
nett, Andrew Cant, B. L. Yates, N. G. Platt, E. N. Frisbie, 
J. B. Corielle, J. B. Blair and A. Dowd, was appointed to 
act in conjunction with the railroad companies to secure 
that result, as well as to confer as to rates. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Jan. 19 was: 


Coal. Coke. Total 








ee  . SSA AOC eee 145,616 55,117 200,733 
From other lines .............. 61,504 3,015 64.519 
NE ES, Sci areteneens a §es¥ cs 207,120 58,132 265,252 


The total tonnage this year to Jan. 19 was 626,095 tons, 
against 684,123 tons to the corresponding date last year, a 
decrease of 58,028 tons, or 8.5 per cent. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. reports the coal tonnage 
of its Pennsylvania Railroad Division for the full year 1883 
in detail as follows: 


Anthracite : Coal Coke. Total. 
North & West Branch...... Coy, ee 529,719 
Sun., Hazleton & W.-B...... 170,127 et ese 170,127 

Bituminous: 








SUS SRR errr 257,230 18,693 275,923 
Tyrone & Clearfield.......... 2,844,708 —........ 2,844,798 
Gallitzin and Mountain R.... 458,468 83,165 541,633 
West Penna. R.R..... ...... 399,010 123.116 522,126 
Southwest Penna. R.R...... 123,761 2,095,913 2,219.674 
Westmoreland Region .... .. 1,399,702 218,851 1,618,553 
Pittsburgh Region..... . .... 611,177 24,976 636,153 
Total originating on the line 6,793,992 2,564,714 9,358,706 
Anthracite: 
Nanticoke, via Lacka, & Bl.. 97,317 97,317 
Over Sun., Hazie. & W.-B.. 116,195 116,195 
Lacka, & Bloomsburg........ 53,662 53,662 
Shamokin Division.... ... 388,793 388,793 
Lykens Valley RR.......... 348,827 348,827 
Lewisburg & Tyrone.... .... 15,357 15,357 
Miscellaneous anthracite.... 844,936 $44,936 





Bituminous : 








East Broad Top............-- ie oer 42,779 
Huotingdon & Broad Top.. 100,963 17 100,980 
Cumberiand .........--. oe. Ae 475,615 
Connellsv. Reg’n,via Brinton _........ 571,445 571,445 
Allegheny Valley R.R........ Si Pree 4,475 
Small bituminous receipts.. 6,577 224 6,801 

Total from other lines... 2,495.496 571,686 3.067.182 








Tote CORTON 5 «oss oxicesecces 9,289,488 3,136,400 12,425,888 

This total includes 2,564,933 tons of anthracite, 6,724,- 
555 tons of bituminous and 3,186,400 tons of coke. The 
roads covered by this statement are the main line from 
Philadelpbia to Pittsburgh and the branches in Pennsylva- 
pia ; the Philadelphia & Erie is not included. It will be 
seen that 73.1 per cent. of the coal carried and 81.8 per 
cent. of the coke—75.3 per cent. of the entire tonnage— 
originated on the company’s lines. The tonnage of this 
company is invariably given in tons of 2,000 lbs., both for 
coal and coke. 

The coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for 
the year ending Dec. 31 was as follows: 








1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. 

RLS ainer .oeteean ae 903,313 858,981 44,322 5.2 
SG Sic wan. & he 100,786 91,919 8,867 9.6 
WA so kissdss sues EES 950,900 53,199 5.6 


The coal tonnage last year included 21,013 tons Cannel; 
108,327 tons splint and block eoal; 373,371 tons gas coal; 
and 405,602 tons New River and other coals. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Jan. 26 
were 35,469 tons. The total shipments this year to Jan. 26 
were 117,997 tons against 126,558 tons to the corre 
sponding date last year, a decrease of 8,561 tons, or 6.8 per- 
cent, 

Cotton. 
Cotton movement for the week ending Jan. 25 is reported as 
follows, in bales: 


Interior markets: 1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Ere 55.871 75,436 . 19,565 26.0 
Shipments............ 85,686 92,654 D. 6,968 7.5 
Stock, Jan. 25..... .. 330,900 350,749 D. 19,849 5.6 

Seaports; 

SERRA SRS 104,533 136,400 D. 31,867 23.2 
Raa 110,157 154,880 D. 44,723 28.8 
Stock, Jan. 25........ 1,136,260 873,839 I, 262,421 30.1 


The total receipts at interior markets for the cotton year 
(from Sept. 1) to Jan. 25 were 2,308,578 bales, a decrease 
from last year of 352,184 bales, cr 13.2 per cent. The total 
seaport receipts to Jan. 25 were 3,862,207 bales, a decrease 
of 286,424 bales, or 6.9 per cent. from last year. 


Western Lumber Pool. 


The heaviest west-bound traffic west of Lake Michigan is 
lumber, and the regular rates on it are usually the lowest 
railroad charge, except sometimes on salt. But the com- 

etition of the different lumber markets is such as to make 
it very difficult to maintain rates. Some lumber goes west 


‘958 | to points in [linois and west of the Mississippi from Toledo, 


and some from interior points in Michigan; an enor- 
mous quantity goes from Chicago and ilwaukee; a 
large amount from yards at towns on the Mississippi 
where the railroads’ cross, mostly sawed there from logs 
rafted down from the Upper Mississippi, while of late years 
vast quantities go by rail direct from the mills in Western 
Wisconsin and in Minnesota. Therailroad from Toledo 
feels compelled to make a rate which will enable the Toledo 
lumber merchant to sell at places where it crosses Chicago 
railroads, and the Chicago railroads cannot permit the milis 
at Eau Claire and Minneapolis, and the railroads thence, 
to drive the Chicago merchant out of the Western Iowa and 
the Missouri River towns. The last-named district has not 
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long had good connections with the country southwest of 
it, and it has recently increased its production more than 
any other lumber district. 

here have been severa) attempts to adjust rates or make 
some kind of pool of the lumber business; but the St. Paul 
& Omuha road, which is the chief carrier from West Wis- 
consin southwest, and has developed an enormous traffic, has 
not been willing to be restricted. Last Friday, however, 
there was a meeting in Chicago, it and the other railroads 
interested in the lumber traffic agreed to co-operate, and a 
committee was appointed to adjust the difference in the rates 
to be charged from the several shipping points to the Mis- 
souri River, and if it fails to agree the question is to be 
decided by arbitration. 


Complaining that Rates Are Too Low. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, writing from Salt 
Lake City, says: 

“Salt Lake is about 1,200 miles west of the Missouri 
River via Omaha, Neb., Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ever since the completion of the Union Pacific until three 
months ago freight rates from Missouri River points 
to Salt Lake ranged from $3 to $1.25 per 100 Ibs, 
The Denver & Rio Grande, with its allies the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, from Pueblo and Denver, Colo., eastward, be- 
coming competitors some months ago with the Union 
Pacific for Utah trade, brought ona freight war. Cuts in 
rates were made soon after the completion of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande last May, but it was not until November 
that a general break-down came and gave us a 25-cent rate, 
with abolishment of all classifications, from Missouri River 
points to Utah. The effect has been to fill the country with 
goods of all classes. Merchants have overstocked tosuch an 
extent that failures are feared. A few days ago all were 
jubilant over a restoration of old rates, but when the time 
caine—Jan. 15—it was countermanded, and the 25-cent rate 
= and no one can tell what the end will be. Grain is 

rought here from Nebraska at such low figures as to drive 
all local products out of the market, and farmers and their 
merchants suffer thereby. This is the dark side of the pic- 
ture.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alma & Little Rock.—The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
thus describes a successful local road in its vicinity: ‘‘North 
Carolina bas a curiosity in the shape of a railroad called the 
Alma & Little Rock, but better known as the Backwoods 
Railway. Probably not a dozen people outside of the State 
know of its existence, although it pays larger dividends 
than any piece of railroad property in the United States. 
The hidden railroad taps the Carolina Central near Laurin- 
burg and runs to Alfredville, 8S. C.,a distance of 12 miles. 
The company which owns and manages the road consists of 
two men—Messrs. John A. Wiikinson and Robert T. Fore. 
the former being President, Secretary and Treasurer, and 
the latter Director, Vice-President, General Manager and 
Passenger and Freight Agent. Singular to say, they do an 
immense business and the road is said to pay over 40 per 
cent. a year on the capital invested, having been’ running 
nearly three years. 

‘*When Messrs. Wilkiuson and Fore concluded to build 
their railroad they did not organize and issue stock, but, in- 
stead, bought a lot of iron rails, had the lumbermen who 
were employed in several of their large saw-mills cut the 
ties, and ina short time they had 12 miles of road built 
through a flourishing and constantly developing country. 
They dispensed with the services of civil engineers, and laid 
out the road to {suit their own ideas. After' the track was 
completed they bought a locomotive, a mail coach and one 
passenger coach, leased from the Carolina Central Railroad 
a few gondola and box cars, and then, hiring an engineer, 
fireman, one brakeman and a conductor, opened the road 
for business. They carry a large amount of cotton, lum- 
ber, milk, butter and merchandise, while the passenger traf- 
fic isconsiderable. They have no schedules, but run trains 
whenever there are passengers enough to make the trip 
pay. 

“The track is the same width as that of the Carolina Cen- 
tral, and it is a common thing to see a train of 13 or 14 cars 
switched from the Backwoods Railroad on the tracks of the 
Carolina Central, consigned to Wilmington, on the coast. 
It is a great lumber and cotton region, and all the local mer- 
chants do a large business, in consequence of which the road 
does a paying local freight business, while its through 
freights are immense. The road will soon be extended into 
South Carolina to connect with either the Charlotte, Colum- 
—s — or the Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta 

ailroad. 


Baltimore & Harrisburg.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from New 
Oxford in Adams County, Pa., on the Hanover Junction, 
eg ppt Gettysburg road, to York Springs, a distance 
of 12 miles. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The grading of the Philadelphia 
Branch is progressing steadily and so much preliminary 
work has been done that more shovels have been put to 
work on the cut near the Big Gunpowder, which is forty 
feet deep andnearly half a mile long. Ryan & McDonald 
are the contractors on this section. 


Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Co.—This company 
has acquired possession of the line of the National Telegraph 
Co., which runs from New York to Chicago along the line 
of the New York, West Shore & Buffalo and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis roads. This line was acquired by the 
purchase of the $1,000,000 stock of the National Telegraph 
Co. at a price not inade public. 


Baltimore, West Virginia & Western.—This coni- 
pany has been incorporated to build a railroad from a point 
on the Virginia state line in Hardy County, W. Va., west- 
ward to the Obio River in Mason County. It is to be an ex- 
tension of a projected line in Virginia The incorporators 
are Geo. Harbert, Frank L. Brisco, Geo. P. Davey, of Phila- 
delphia, and J. W. Norton, of Wheeling. 


Boston & Albany.—This company has ordered a re- 
duction in the hours of work in its repair shops from ten to 
eight hours daily. There will also be a small reduction in 
the force of workmen. The reduction in the force is only 
temporary, and is made iu consequence of light freight 
business. 


Boston & Lowell.—This company has decided to adopt 
anew standard rail, weighing 72 lbs. to the yard. The 
company has recently placed an order for 1, tons of 
rails of the new pattern at $34.50 per ton. 


Brooklyn Elevated.—The committee of stock and 
bond holders recently ~ oy to raise money reported at 
a meeting held last week. Mr. Frederick Uhlman presided, 
and reported that no subscription would be binding unless 

400,000 was subscribed before Feb. 20, and that no money 
would be expended unless betore April 1, 1884, a contract 
shall be signed insuring the construction and equipment of 
the railway from Fulton Ferry or the bridge to East New 
York, The committee reported that on the receipt of the 
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$400,000 such a contract could be had, the iron firm taking 
it agreeing to construct and equip the road at a cost of not 
over $1,500,000, and to take its pay in the securities of the 
road at a price which has not yet been determined upon. 

By tbe plan proposed by the committee it was stated that 
the subscribers to the $400,000 would receive a minimum 
profit of 170 per cent. in first-mortgage bonds and 225 per 
cent in the new stock. Subscriptions amounted to about 
$200,000 when the meeting adjourned. 


Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island.—In Brooklyn, 
Jan. 25, Judge Pratt of the New York Supreme Court 
granted an order appointing a receiver for thisroad. The 
application was made by holders of several judgments 
against the company and was not resisted by the company. 
There is a considerable floating debt, and default was made 
in ae interest on the second-mortgage bonds due last Oc- 

“4 


Canadian Pacific.—A dispatch from Ottawa, Jan. 25, 
says: ‘The papers in connection with the government 
guarantee of the interest on the Canadian Pacific stock were 
brought down to Parliament to-night. It is the chief topic 
of conversation in the Jobbies this evening. According to 
the agreement, the compay was to deposit with the govern- 
ment money and securities sufficient to pay a semi-annual 
dividend of 11 per cent. for 10 yearson $65,000,006 of stock, 
the sum which the company was to deposit as security being 
$15.924,645. This security was to be made as follows: 
$8,561,733 in cash, to be paid immediately ; $2,853,912 cash, 
to be paid on Feb. 1, 1884, secured by land grant bonds of 
$3,420,000. The balance of the sum required—$4,527, 
is to be paid within five years, with 4 per cent. inter- 
est, to be secured as follows: First, by creating a charge as 
such security upon all sums earned and tu be earned by the 
company as postal and transport service, which charge is 
assumed to cover $3,000,000; second, by depositing: with 
the government a further amount of- $1,830, of land 
grant bonds to cover the balance of $1,527,000, the company 
to have the option to pay such balance at any time in cash; 
third, the revenue derivable from the securities mentioned 
in the foregoing to be adjusted at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on $4,527,000, by the payment, half-yearly, by the 
company of any deficiency, or by the return to the company 
of any surplus, as the case may be; fourth, by creating a 
charge as further security upon the $5,000,000 of land 
grant bonds held by the government as security for the 
operation of the road. 

‘*The company will also deposit $35,000,000 of stock with 
the government, which may be withdrawn and the interest 
guaranteed from time to time as the company may require 
it to place on the market, upon its depositing with govern- 
ment money security for guaranteeing the interest. It is 
known that this guarantee has failed to enable the compan 
to work off its stock, and, to enable it to goon with the road, 
Parliament is to be asked to make further concessions. It Is 
generally believed that the government will, in view of 
the guarantee already given and Jarge advances about to be 
made, take back a portion of the 25,000,000 acres of land 
given to the company as the road is completed. A feature 
of the agreement is that wherein the company hypothecated 
its prospective mail and transport subsidies in order to 
secure $3,000,000.” 

A dispatch from Ottawa, Jan. 29, says: “It is rumored 
here to-night in connection with the visit of Messrs. Hickson 
and Wainwright, of the Grand Trunk Railway, that this 
company has made an informal offer to the government to 
take over the Canadian Pacific Railway, and complete the 
same for their aid, and is willing to relinquish some 
of the monopoly privileges enjoyed by the Canadian Pacific 
and carry on the work without any modification by the 
government of the terms of the original contract as to the 
time of the completion of the line, etc.” 


Central, of New Jersey.—The long hearing in the 
Dinsmore suit was resumed at Trenton, N.J., Jan. 30, when 
President Roberts, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., ap- 
peared as a witness. Mr. Roberts stated that the Pennsyl- 
vania had nothing todo with the Dinsmore suit, and had 
not interfered with the negotiations between the Phila- 
delphia & Reading and New Jersey Central roads, concerning 
alease. During President Scott’s administration propositions 
had been made that the Pennsylvania should lease the New 
Jersey Central and Long Branch roads. While Judge 
Lathrop was Receiver of .the New Jersey Central he had 
communicated with Mr. Roberts concerning the relation of 
the Central to the Baltimore & Obio, and with reference to 
giving the Pennsylvania entrance to the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania in return for the right to send 
traffic over the Pennsylvania road to New York. The 
Central was to banish Baltimore & Ohio traffic. These 
negotiations were stopped by Judge Lathrop. Mr. Roberts 
stated that Receiver Little had called upon him some time 
ago and told him he could not settle his account because of 
the decision of Chancellor Runyon. Mr. Roberts replied 
that if Mr. Little could not carry out his contracts the 
matter would have to go to the courts. 


Central Vermont.—Tke proposed arrangements for 
running through cars between New York & Montreal by 
way of Bennington and Rutland have been suspended. The 
present arrangement by which the through trains are run 
over the Bennington & Rutland and the Troy & Boston 
roads will be continued for the present. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The new cut-off 
from Kenesaw, Neb., to Oxford, which is now completed to 
Holdredge, will. probably be finished to Oxford for some 
months. Right of way is secured and the work laid out, but 
several heavy cuttings are required which will take a long 
time to complete, especially as the work cannot be push 
until spring. 


Cincinnati & St. Louis.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Illinois, to build a railroad from 
East St. Louis eastward to the Wabash River, in Crawford 
County. The incorporators are L. D. Saxton, of Hillsboro ; 
D. D. Fisher and A. B. Seward, of East St. Louis ; John 
Webb and H. H. Homer, of Lebanon. 


Cincinnati, Van Wert & Michigan.—A meeting 
of the stockholders is called for Feb. 28 next, to consider 
the question of increasing the capital stock to $4,000,000. 
The company expects to begin work in the spring on the 
extension of its road to Jackson, Mich. Surveys are also 
being ordered for the extension of the road southward to 
Cincinnati. 


Cleveland, Youngstown & Pittsburgh.—Proceed- 
ings in a suit recently brought by Wm. T. Riggs, a con- 
tractor, against this company, have shown that $550,000 in 
bonds issued by the company are disposed of as follows: The 
Bank of the Republic in New York holds. $350,000 as col- 
lateral for money advanced; the Central Trust Co. has 
$30,000 and the Home Insurance Co. in New York has also 
$30,000. There are also $100,000 pledged by the Metro- 
politan Bank and Donald, Lansing & Co. which it is claimed 
are not the property of the company. It appears that none 
of the bonds have been sold. 


Concord.—In accordance with a suggestion made by the | 


Railroad Commissioners of New Ham , this company 


000 | earnings of $316,31 


has done away with the cending rule whereby the purchas- 
ers of mileage tickets are obliged to a contract releas 


ing the corporation from all liability for injury to persons 
while using the ticket. This rule bas mack objected to 
~ passengers, and several complaints have been made to 
the Commission in relation to it. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This company is again to run 
Pullman buffet slee cars of the new pattern between 
Denver, Salt Lake and Ogden. They are the tirst cars of 
this kind that have been sent west of the Missouri River, and 
bave been built especially for this road. 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern.—Rumors, which have 
been current in Boston, of the sale of this road to the Grand 
Trunk are contradicted by the officers of the company, who 
say that there is no truth whatever in these reports. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—This com- 
pany’s statement for December and the six months of its 
fiscal year from July 1 to Dec. 31 gives the follow figures: 

ber-——.. ———Six months——. 


- 1853. 1882. 
Earnings............+ $374,945 $341,341 $2,308,985 $1,941,464 
Expenses..... ....-.- 243,549 214,336 1,236,922 1,185,719 


Net earnings. ...... $131,396 $127,005 $1,072,063 $755,745 
Per cent. of exps.... 64.9 - 62.8 53.6 61. 
For the six months this shows an incrense of $367,521, or 
18.9 per cent., in gross earnings, with an increase of $51,203, 
or 4.3 per cent., in gang the result being a gain in net 
, or 41.8 per cent., which was made 
with a comparatively small increase in m ‘i 


Fitchburg.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 29, 
the stockholders voted to authorize issue of coupon or 





registered. bonds, or interest bearing notes to the amount of | bee 


$500,000 for the purpose of funding the floating debt and 
for the payment of money borrowed for any lawful pur- 

of the company. ey also voted to approve of the 
issue of $1,000, bonds of the leased Vermont & Massa- 
chusetts road. 


Grafton & Greenbrier.—This road is now completed 
from Grafton, W. Va., on the Baltimore & Ohio road, 
southward up the *ypeces Valley River to Phillipi, a dis- 
tance of 24 miles. It is a narrow-gauge line, and has been 
built by local capital, including $70,000 in county sub- 
scriptions. It reaches one of the best farming districts in 
the state, and has already begun tocarry a considerable local 
traffic, although only opened for business a very short time. 
The road is to be exten from Phillipi south by east to 
Beverley in Randolph County, about 
subscription of $50,000 has secured for this extension. 


Green River & Nashville.—The engineers of this 
———. have received orders to proceed immediately with 
the location of the road to Nashville, Tenn. They wi in 
work in the neighborhood of Gallatin and proceed in both 
directions. 


Harrisburg & Gettysburg.—Track is laid on this 
road to the crossing of the Conowago River, 15 miles south- 
ward from the magus | with the South Mountain road at 
Hunter’s Run, Pa. About four miles remain to be laid to 
reach Gettysburg. 


Hartford & Harlem.—In the Connecticut Legislature 
last week a petition was presented on behalf of this com- 
any asking for authority to extend the road from New 
Britain, Conn., to the terminal point named in the original 
organization, northward to the Massachusetts line to make 
connection with any railroad which may build under the 
authority of that state. The extensions pass through the 
towns of East Hartford, Windsor and Enfield. The com- 
pany also asks for authority to buy the stock and bonds of 
the New Haven & Derby road or to acquire that road by 
— or — - shh en 
he quo warra suit agai Ss company came up in 
the Superior Court at Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 29, on a 
motion to quash the writ, and was argued at some iength. 
The Court reserved its decision. 


International.—An Ottawa dispatch states that nearly 
all the subsidy of $150,000 voted by the Canada Parliament 
last year to aid in the extension of this railroad into the 
state of Maine has been paid over to the company, the 
road as yet not being completed. An investigation by a 
Parliamentary committee is proposed. 


Kentucky Central.—It is stated that negotiations are 
in progress between this company and the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia for a traffic or running arrangement 
by which the East Tennessee Co. will be enabled to 
reach Cincinnati over this road as soon as the extension of 
the road is finished. It is well understood that the East 
Tennessee people tried recently to secure a controlling in- 
terest in the Kentucky Central and that the Cincinnati 
stockholders were willing to sell, but Mr. C. P. Huntington, 
who owns the majority of the stock, refused to part with 
his interest, gs eee to retain control of the road in 
the interest of the Chesapeake & Ohio. The recent 
changes in the management of the Kentucky Central have 
placed this road entirely under: the control of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, but this will not at all interfere with the 
proposed traffic arrangement with the East Tennessee 
Co., which will doubtless be advantageous to both com- 
panies. 


Litchfield, Carrollton & Western.—This road is 
now in operation from Greenfield, IIl., along the St. Louis 
Division of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy westward to 
the Columbiana River, a distance of miles. The track 
was all laid last year. An extension from Greenfield east 
to the coal mines in Macupin County is to be begun in the 
spring. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The company’s statement 
for the half-year ending Dec. 31 is as follows, three years 
being given in the comparison: 





1883. 1882. 1881. 
Earnings.... . ........ $7,761,941 $6,860,534 $5,866,846 
Expenses... .....? Rides 4,522,018 4,188,462 3,625,796 
Net earnings.......... $3,239,923 $2,672,072 $2,241,050 
Gross earn. per mile.... 3,759 3,383 3,064 
Net ” e Ae 569 1,318 1,170 
Per cent. of exps.... .... 58.26 61.05 1.80 


Theaverage mileage worked for the half-year was 2,065 
in 1883, 2,028 in 1882 and 1,915 miles in 1881. 
The income statement for the half year is as follows: 














1883. 1882. 1881. 
Net earnings............... $3,239,923 $2,672,072 $2,241,050 
Other income.............. 130,482 72,000 190,922 
Total net income......... $3,370,405 $2,744,072 $2,432,042 
Interest and rentals........ 2,126,962 2,202,538 1,738,935 
Wt ax cuabssewese 460 ares 170,000 190,430 147,300 
Total charges............ $2,296,962 $2,392,968 $1,886,285 
Wes cesses co mone $1,073,443 $351,104 $545,757 


miles, and a county | p 


The stock regi was $25,000,000 in 1888 and 1882, 
and $18,130,913 in 1881. The surplus for the half year was 
equal to 4.29 per cent. on the stock in 1888, against 1.40 in 
1 and 4.01 per cent. in 1881. 


Maryland & Delaware Bay.—Work will be in 
on the extension of this road from Chestertown, Md., to Tol- 
chester. From the latter point a steam ferry will be estab- 


lished to. Paltimore. proposed extension is about 10 
miles long. 


Mexican Central.—General Manager Robinson tele- 
graphs from Mexico that the progress already made renders 
it certain that the main line will be completed by March 15. 
The connection between the Northern and Southern Division 
bial be made at Fresnillo ;probably a few days before thaw 


In Boston, Jan. 26, this compoee lames a circular asking 
for subscriptions to a loan of $1,000,000 for one year. The 
circular says that the cost of the southern end of the road 
bas largely exceeded the estimates, and also that the 
company has paid for supplies now on band necessary for 
the operation of the road over $1,000,000 above the estimated 
cost of construction, This amount was not included in the 
original estimate. As security for the new subscription the 
pledges $2,500,000 of Sits first-mo 


compan rtgage bonds, 
1 $500,000 income bonds, and $1,500,000 of stock. In addition 


to 6 per cent. interest, 5 per cent. commission will be paid, 


Michigan Central.—Tracklaying on the Welland cut- 
off which connects the main line of the Canada Southern 
Division with the new bridge at Niagara has been complet- 
ed. The approaches to the Niagara Bridge on both sides 
are alo reaey for use, Freight trains commenced running 
over the bridge and theycut-off Jan. 28, but the date of the 
og 4 the new line for passenger traffic has not yet 
n fixed. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—This company ZS 
notice of the new 5 per cent. general consolidated bonds are 
now ready for delivery in exchange for the old second- 
mortgage income bonds, upon the terms adopted by the 
Board of Directors in November last. 


New York & Connecticut Air Line.—A dispatch from 
Bridgeport, Conn., Jan 27, says: ‘‘The announcement 
was made yesterday by H. R. Parrott, a director of 
the New York & Connecticut Air Line Railroad, that con- 
tracts for building the road its entire length, from the 
New York state line to New Haven, had been awarded to 
the firms of Arnold & Stevens, Cameron & Fagan and 
others, of New York. The men now at work near Berk- 
shire Pond, near A. L. Winton’s mill, in this city, will 
2 increased to 100 on Monday. On the same day at Mill 
Hill, town of Southport; Hubbard's Hill, Stamford; Gregg’s 
Hill, in Greenwich; Prindle Hill, in Orange, near New 
Haven; and in Stratford, on the west bank of the Housa- 
tonic River, and in Norwalk, gangs of men will be set to 
work; and in the town of Westport operations will begin 
near the new foundry, about half way between the village 
and railroad station at Saugatuck. ” 

The distance from New Haven to the state line is 43 
miles. By the terms of the Connecticut general law, under 
which the company is organized, certain amount of work 
must be done by March 23, or the organization will lapse. 


New York & New England.—The Receiver proposes 
to simplify the system of accounts by doing away with the 
method of keeping accounts by divisions which has here- 
tofore prevailed on this road requiring much labor. Here- 
after all accounts are to be kept at the central office in Bos- 
ton. Local-agents who have heretofore had the right tomake 
compensation for damages on account of loss or injury to 
freight will hereafter be required to transmit all such cases 
to the central office and no special rates will be given to 
manufacturers except by authority from the central office. 

A hearing was had before the Railroad Committeee of the 
Connecticut Legislature last week on the application of this 
company for an abatement of its taxes due in that state. 
No conclusion was reached. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has tabled the several 
resolutions relating to this company which have teen in- 
troduced, including one reported by the Railroad Com- 
mittee giving the State Treasurer power to act as repre- 
sentative of the state interest in the road. The resolutions 
are laid over to wait the results of a furtber investigation 
into the affairs of the company by the proper committee. 

At a meeting of the directors of this company, in Boston, 
Jan. 29, it was voted to recommend Mr. Clark, the Receiver, 
to apply to the Court for authority to borrow money on 
receiver's certificates to pay the interest on the company’s 
first and second-mortgage bonds. About $90,000 interest 
on the second-mortgage bonds falls due Feb. 1, and applica- 
tion cannot be made to the Court in time to meet this pay- 
ment on that day, but it is hoped that the necessary funds 
will be provided some time next week by the means above 
suggested. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—The plan 
proposed by the directors of this company for 
tiding over its present difficulties is to issue 

000,000 of new 5 per cent. bonds, which will be 
a first mortgage on the road. It is proposed to issue one- 
half of these bonds in exchange for the present preferred 
stock and to use the restin payment of the floating debt. 
This plan will require the consent of both the preferred and 
the common stock holders. 

The following gentlemen have heen selected to consider 
the trouble between the company and Conrad N. Jordan: 
William A. Booth, President of the Third National Bank; 
George 8. Coe, President of the American Exchange Bank, 
and Charles J. Canda, Treasurer of the Iron Cliffs Co. It is 
understood that the questions involved will be immediately 
considered by these gentlemen. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The following 
gentlemen have been selected as a committee to exemine 
end audit the accounts between this company and the North 
River Construction Co.: Ex-Judge James Emott, of New 
York; John G. Stevens, President of the United New Jersey 
Railroad & Canal Co., and Stuyvesant Fish, Vice-President 
of the lilinois Central Co 
immediately. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company makes the 
following statement for December and the year ending 


They willenter upon the work 





-—-—December.-—— --Year.——-— 

1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 
Earnings......... ++---$232,752 $224,758 $2,812.777 $2,429,740 
Expenses...... ...... 146,765 123,576 1,500,574 1,322,577 
Net earnings....... $85,987 $101,182 $1,303,203 $1,107,163 
Per cent. of exps..... 63 55 54 a4 


For the year this shows an increase of $383,037, or 16 per 
cent., in gross earnings, with an increase of $186,997, or 14 
per cent., in expenses, the result being a gain in net earnin 
of $196,040, or 18 per cent. The New River Division (75 
miles) was opened to the coal fields May 21, 1883, and its 
earnings and expenses are included in the report from that 





date, 
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Northern Central.—Tbis company makes the following 
stetement for December and the year ending Dec. 31: 











-——-December.——  — Year. ™ 
Earni $409 151 $490,003 $6,088 130 $5,800,176 
rnings .......... e 5 083, 800, 
Working exps....-.- 299,697 345,032 3,351,549 ~ 3,386,192 
Extra. exps......... + 90,074 116,283 480,055 456,131 
Total exps........ $389,771 $461,315 $3,831,604 $3,842,323 
Net earnings...... $19,380 $28,688 $2,256,526 $1,957,853 
Per cent. ofexps.... 95.3 94.1 62.9 #1, 66.2 


For the year this shows an increase of $287,954, or 4.9 
per cent. in gross earnings ; a decrease of $34,643, or 1.0 
per cent., in working expenses and an increase of $23,924 
in extraordinary exponses, making a decaease of $10,719, 
or 0.3 per cent., in total expenses ; the result being a gain 
in net earnings of $298,673, or 15.3 per cent. 

Northern Pacific.—The Bozeman Tunnel in Montana 
is now completed and trains commenced to run thr ough it 
this week. The tunnel is 3.610 ft. long and .work upon it was 
begun in the ne of 1882.. The total cost of this tunnel 
is about $300.0 . Trains have heretofore passed this 
point on a temporary track made over the mountains. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—The floating debt of this 
company is stated to be about $1,250,000, of which $133,000 
represent payments due on a new steamship. The company 
recently sold 130,000 acres of land to the Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co. for .000, practically reducing the 
floating debt to $730,000, It is said that the March divi- 
dend will be passed in order that all the earnings may be 
applied to the payment of the floating debt. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—On _ the 
Walla Walla & Pendleton Branch of this company’s lines 
track is now laid from the junction with the Baker City 
Branch near Pendleton, Oregon, northeast to Adams, 14 
miles, leaving 13 miles.to be laid to reach Blue Mountain. 
The track from Walla Walla to Blue Mountain was laid 
some time ago. Work is vessing steadily. 

Work on the extension of the Baker City Branch bas been 
temporarily suspended on account of severe weather, but 
will be resumed as soon as the snow permits. 

Oregon & Transcontinental.—lIt is stated that, in 
addition to the loan recently effected, this companyihas raised 
a considerable amount py ot sale of stocks owned by it and 
not pledged for the $8,000,000 loan. With respect to this 
sale Mr. Horace White is quoted as making the following 


statement: 

“Tt is true that a syndicate of capitalists here and in Phil- 
adelphia has bought 90,000 shares, as I understand it, of the 
treasury stocks of the Oregon & Transcontinental Co. 
The stock is to be held for investment and will not he 
thrown on the market. The block is made up of 30,000 
shares each of Oregon Railway & - Navigation, Northern 
Pacific preferred and Northern Pacific common stock. I 
do not ow at what prices the sale was finally made; 
the figures first talked about were respectively 75, 35 and 
15. Tt may be possible that the sale was effected at somewhat 
higher prices, as I did not have time on Saturday to see 
Mr. Endicott about the details. He left for Boston last even- 
ing, to be goneuntil next hersgae 8 The transaction provides 
for the immediate obligations of the Transcontinental Co. 
They amounted to less than $4,000,000. A loan of about 
$1,500,000 was called on Friday, but the call was afterward 
withdrawn and the money was paid yesterday. All the loans 
are on call, t believe, except the $8,000,000 which was nego- 
tiated some time ago and which is not due fora year. I un- 
derstand that the members of the syndicate include Jay 
Gould, Mr. Sage, and Work, Strong & Co. A. J. Drexel of 
Philadelphia takes an interest personally, and part of the 
stock is also taken by Drexel, Morgan & Co., and the Phila- 
delphia house, There are F seaport many other members of 
the syndicate who secure their interest through one party. 

‘Half of the call loan indebtedness of the Transcontinental 
Company was held by Decker, Howell & Co. I think the 
loans to Drexel, Morgan & Co. have been pretty wellcleared 
up. I donot know whether or not Decker, Howell & Co. 
are members of the syndicate. They have been privy to 
the negotiations and had ample opportunity to secure some 
of the stock if they wished it. The negotiations were begun 
about four days ago and were not concluded until 2 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon. The first propositions for the sale 
were made by Mr. Endicott.” 

A later statement is that the new syndicate takes 10,000 
shares of Oregon Railway & Navigation at 75; 30,000 
shares Northern Pacific preferred at 36 and 30,000 shares 
Northern Pacific common at 16, making $2,310,000 in all, 
and further loans the company $1,200, for six months 
on pledge of 20,000 shares of Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion, the company thus receiving $3,510,000 in all. On 
what terms the loan-of $1,200,000 is made, is not stated. 

It will be remembered that the syndicate which made the 
$8,000,000 loan to the company has an option on 41,750 
shares each of the Oregon Navigation and the Northern 
Pacific pone andcommon. Should this option be exer- 
cised, the Transcontinental Co. will no longer hold the con- 
trol of either company. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—Philadelphia gossip is to 
the effect that the Guarantee Trust Co. agreed to take a 
collateral trust loan, understanding that the amount would 
only be $4,000,000, in order to complete the payment for 
the 50,000 shares.of New Jersey Central stock which the 
company recently bought. But when the amount pro 
was raised to $12,000,000 the negotiations fell through, and 
since then the Guarantee Co, has refused to reopen them. 
Ona the other hand, ex-President Gowen says that no por- 
tion of the new road-has been offered to any Philadelphia 
company, and that in fact none of it had as yet been offered 
at all. 

At the oo annual meeting in Philadelphia, Jan. 28, 
Mr. E. S. Whelen presided. The resolution presentod by 
Mr. Gowen at the previous meeting, and which was the 
proposition before the stockholders, was in the form of an 
expression of opinion by the stockholders, and stated that 
“after the successful issue of the collateral trust loan re- 
ferred to in the report of the Managers, and the realization 
of the proceeds thereof for the purpose of retiring the out- 
standing income mortgage bonds and paying the floating 
debt of the company and paying the balance of the purchase 
money due upon 50,000 shares of the Central Railroad Co. 
of New Jersey stock, a dividend of 21 per cent., represent- 
ing arrears due, be made upon the preferred stock of the 
company, and a dividend of 3 per cent. upon the common 
stock of the company.” 

In answer toa ion by a stockholder Mr. Franklin B. 
Gowen said that the new collateral loan had not been 
offered to any individual; that the necessary papers have 
not been prepared, and probably would not be for two or 
three weeks to come. Mr. Gowen added also that, although 
no person or firm or corporation had been asked to take the 
loan there was no doubt that at the proper time the loan 
would be issued without any difficulty. 

A stockholder asked whether the resolution could be 
amended or modified? The Chairman ruled that the share- 
holders had adjourned and assembled again for the pio ee 
purpose of vo' on the resolution, and that it was subject 
to no alteration. 

A recess of one hour was then taken, during which the 








vote was taken. When the meeting was called to aa? 


again, the tellers announced that 193,282 shares had been 
voted in favor of the resolution and 195,447 against, and 
that the resolution was lost. Of the 195,447 votes against 
the resolution, 28,925 shares were voted in favor of the 
dividend being paid on the preferred stock, hence this 
proposition was regarded as having been acted upon affir- 
™matively by a vote of 222,207 to 166,522. The meeting 
was then adjourned. Mr. Gowen stated subsequently that 
except where he had received instructions to the contrary, 
he had voted his proxies in favor of the resolution, and that 
out of 1,620, only 74 proxies were against the dividend. 

This company’s statement for December, the first month 
of the fiscal year, gives the following figures : 





Reading. N. J. Central. Total. 
Farnings.........-:.. $1.581,801 $735,841 9,997,642 
Expenses. .......... 916,540 465,546 1'412'088 
Net earnings... ..:. $615,261 $270,295 $885,556 


The New Jersey Central ‘rental was $484,090, showing a 
loss of $213,795 on that road for the month. 

The earnings of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. for the month were $1,110,456 ; the expenses $1,216,566, 
showing a loss of $106,110. The net earnings of the two 
companies for the month were thus $779,446 in all. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The follow- 
ing circular from Mr. 8. H. Church, Superintendent of 
Transportation, is dated Columbus, O., Jan. 24: 

‘Notice is given that a new system of keeping the car and 
mileage records will be started in this office Feb. 1 next. 

‘*Blanks will be supplied to all agents, conductors and 
yard dispatchers, and the utmost care must be used to give 
full and accurate information, as called for therein. Omis- 
sions and delays must be avoided.” 

This circular also appiies to the Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh, the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis and 
the Indianapolis & Vincennes roads. 

In the old suit of Gwion & Day against the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company over the ownership of 15 bonds of 
the Pittsburgh & Steubenville Railroad Company, the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court has affirmed the ownership of the 

mds as beiag with Gwinn & Day. The litigation has been 
very long and complicated. 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo.—It is now an- 
nounced that this road will be open for traffic on Feb. 1 
next, 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—A special 
meeting of the stock and bondholders has been called for 
April 3 next in Pittsburgh, to vote on the proposition to 
issue bonds having a long time to run, in place of the present 
special guaranteed stock. ‘This special stock is issued by the 
compeny to the lessee in payment for improvements made 
on the road. 


Pittsburgh, Knoxville & Beltzhoover.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad 
ee Pittsburgh to Knoxville, which will be only two miles 
ong. 


Pittsburgh Southern.—Suits have been begun by the 
trustees under the several mortgages of this company to 
foreclose these mortgages. There are two mortgages, one 
for $450,000 and the other for $250,000, and all the bonds 
are held by the Baltimore & Obiv Cv. The Baltimore & 
Obio now controls and operates the road, and a foreclosure 
is intended to transfer a full title tothe property to that 
company. 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky.—The stock- 
holders of this company have authorized the issue of $500,000 
consolidated bonds, of which $200,000 are to be reserved to 
pay the outstanding first-mortgage bonds. The balance of 
the new issue will be used to pay for the Benwood Extension 
and°for improvements on the property in Wheeling. 


Port Huron & Northwestern.—It is proposed to ex- 
tend this road from Port Huron, Mich., to Detroit, the line 
to follow the lake shore as nearly as possible. If built, ths 
railroad will be built by an independent company organized 
for that purpose. [ts construction depends upon the amount 
- subscriptions which can be secured along the line or in 

etroit. 


Pottsville & Mahanoy.—The Philadelphia & Reading 
Co, seems determined to prevent this new company from 
securing an entrance into Pottsville. Two weeks ago the 
Reading took possession of the old canal banks which the 
new company intended to use and this week it is proposed 
to lay a duuble track along Arch street in Pottsville, through 
which the new road was to find its entrance into the city. 
A large force was assembled on Jan. 29, and the track was 
laid during the night, in order to por interruption by 
an injunction. The new company has, however, secured a 
temporary injunction from a local court, and will ask the 
court to have the temporary track laid by the Reading Co. 
torn up. A special hearing in the case was to be held on 
Friday this week. The Reading claims to have the right to 
lay the track under the charter of the Water Gap & Schuy!- 
kill Co., which it owns. The Reading has heretofore had 
control of all the business to and from Pottsville, and it cer- 
tainly is not willing to permit any rival line to come in if 
it can possibly be prevented. 


Raleigh & Augusta Air Line.—Surveys are being 
made for an extension of this road from Hamlet, N. C., to 
Cheraw, 8. ‘C., about 20 miles. 


Redfield, Bismarck & Northern.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Redfield, Dak., 
on the Chicago & Northwestern road, northwest to Bismarck 
on the Northern Pacific, a distance of 180 miles. 


Richmond & Danvill-.—It is stated that the city of 
Baltimore or its representatives have offered to loan this 
company $2,000,000 at 6 per cent., payable at the option 
of the company atany time witbin 50 years. The condition 
of the loan is the completion of a closer connection between 
the Virginia Midland and the Baltimore & Ohio, and a 
traffic arrangement with the latter company, which will in 
effect make Baltimore instead of Alexandria the terminus 
ofthe Midland road. The Richmond & Danville will also be 
required to send a certain proportion of its traffic over the 
Virginia Midland. The directors have as yet taken no 
action on this offer. Another statement says that there are 
pret no conditions attached to the loan, which appears 
doubtful. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—This company 
makes the following statement for December and the three 
months of its fiscal year from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31: 








-——-December.— -—Three months.-— 
1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 
Barnings............ $133,375 $131,876 $456,154 $459,913 
Expenses........... 86,013 101,292 275,901 314,115 
Net earnings.... $47,362 $30,584 $180,253 $145,798 
Per cent. of exps... 64.5 76.8 60.4 68. 


For the three months this shows a decrease of $3,759, or 
0.8 per cent., in gross earnings, and a decrease of $38,214, or 
12.2 per cent., in expenses; the result being a gain in net 
earnings of $34,455, or 28.3 per cent. 
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St. Paul & Duluth.—The branch of this road extend- 
ing from Rush City, Minn., to Grantsburg, Wis., 17 miles, 
was opened for traffic Jan. 26. All the track was laid on 
this branch last year. 


Sharpsville.—A local paper gives the following account 
of the fight for the controlof this road—the statement be- 
ing evidently written in the interest of the Pierce party : 
“There was a desperate effort made by the Scott party last 
week to shape affairs so as to obtain coutrol of the Sharps- 
ville Railroad at the election to be held on the 14th inst. 
First, they made application on Monday to the Supreme 
Court, in session at Philadelphia, for an injunction restrain- 
ing Walter Pierce from voting the 414 shares of stoek pur- 
chased by him in December, 1882, from the First National 
Bank of West Greenville. The Court refused to entertain 
the application, and referred the party applying to the Mer- 
cer County Court. 

““The next move made wasa notice on Walter Pierce’s 
counsel that an application would be made to Judge Mc- 
Junkin, of the Butler County Court, for an injunction, on 
Wednesday, but the application was not made, 

‘* Notice was also served that an application for an injune- 
tion would be made to Judge Menard, on Friday morning, 
at 10 o’clock. The Judge having been one of the counsel 
for defendant, the case was certified to the Butler County 
Court for a hearing, which took place before Judge Bredin 
ca Heiiey night, The injunction was also refused in this 

ourt. 

‘** Notice was also served on the defendant the same day 
that C. J. Osborne, of New York, would make an applica- 
tion for an injunction before Judge Acheson, of the United 
States Circuit Courtat Pittsburgh, on Friday at 10 o’clock. 
Scott had transferred 100 shares of his stock to Osborne in 
order to enable him to bring the case into the United States 
Court. The hearing took plare on Saturday morning at 9 
o’clock, when argument was made and the Judge refused 
to interfere, on the ground that the matter was pending in 
ae were County Court; therefore the injunction was re- 

used, 

‘“* Being baffled and defeated in every court in which the 
ease cuuld be brought, the Scott party were compelled to 
accept the siluation, and the result is that the road remains 
under the control of the old managers. * * 

“J. Ross Thompson, Attorney, M. H. Taylor. J. J. 
Pierce and Joseph Forker represented the Scott party at 
the annual meeting: while J. H. McCreery and W. H. 
Griffith, Attorneys, assisted the Pierce party. Cumulative 
voting was adopted by both parties and three directors 
were elected by each party, the Pierce party securing the 
President, Vice-President and General and Assistant Gen- 
eral Managers, thereby giving them the control of the 
road for the ensuing year.” 


Shenandoah Valley.—This company reports its earn- 
ings for December and the year ending Dec. 81 as follows: 





December. Year. 
RS ey ce rae en ee ee $63,958 $854,415 
RT eto Tesh Nes, 54,248 662,157 
EIB AES EE Fate $9,110 $192,258 
Per GOUT OFS POMIEN . . oe oleh ck dda vee 85.6 TS 


The net results compare with a deficit of $11,205 for 
December, and a deficit of $8,212 for the twelve months in 
1882, when the road was not entirely finished. 


Tennessee Central.—This company has filed articl-s 
of incorporation to build a railroad from Nashville, Tenr., 
eastward to Spring City on the Cincinnati Southern road, 
and thence southeast to Murphy, N. C. The total length of 
the road as projected is about 175 miles. 


Texas & St. Louis.—The following is the official circular 
issued by Mr. W. R. Woodard as Receiver to the officers 
and employés of the road: 

“ Having been appointed Receiver of the property and 
franchise of this company, I have this day taken possession 
of all the equipment, material, moneys and other appurte- 
nances belonging thereto. 

‘© Until further notice you will continue in the discharge 
of the duties of your several positions ; no changes j will be 
made except as the interests of the property demand, and it 
is earnestly desired that we receive your hearty co-operation 
that the best results may be obtained from the properties 
intrusted to our care. 

‘*Full inventories of moneys, accounts, material, supplies 
and other property, in your possession or under your con- 
trol on the 16th day of January, 1884, must be made 
promptly and forwarded to this office. 

‘©Mr. L,. B. Fish, baviog been appointed Treasurer for the 
Receiver, all moneys must be forwarded to him. 

“No payments or disbursements must be made on any 
account unless directed from this office.” 


Texas Trunk.—A meeting of the stockholders was held 
in Dallas, Tex., Jan. 22, at which the directors were autbor- 
ized to issue bonds to a sufficient amount, to pay for fifteen 
miles of new road recently built. No action was taken on 
the question of extending the road to Sabine Pass, or of 
issuing bonds to pay for such extension. 


Virginia & North Carolina.—The grading of this 
road is now well advanced from Ridgeway, N. C., north to 
the Roanoke River. North of the Roanoke toward Rich- 
mond 40 milesof grading have been let and some of the 
contractors have begun work. The piers of the bridge over 
the Roanoke have been finished. 


Western North Carolina.—The grading of the Duck- 
town Branch is now nearly completed to Charleston in 
Swayne County, N. C., 35 miles bevond the lake terminus 
at Pigeon River. Tracklaying was recently commenced at 
Pigeon River and three miles of rail are reported down. 
Work is being pushed as rapidly as the weather will permit, 
with the expectation of finishing the track to Charleston by 
June next. The company intends to have the road finished 
to Murphy during the present year. 


Weston, Spencer & Ravenswood.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in West Virginia to build 
a narrow gauge railroad from Weston to Ravenswood, on 
the Ohio River. This line is intended to reach the coal beds 
on the Gauley River. 


Wilton.—At a meeting of the stockholders held in 
Nashua, N. H., Jan. 23, the directors were instructed to 
make a long lease of the road to the Boston & Lowell Co., 
the rental to be 7 per cent. on $240,000. The road is now 
operated by the Boston & Lowell Co. under a lease which 
expires this year. 


Winona, Alma & Northern.—Parties representing 
this company have secured right of way through Dubuque, 
Ta., and also station grounds in that city. The company 
proniises to complete its road this year. 


Wisconsin Central.—Surveys are in progress for a 
line from Scbleisingerville, Wis., to Chicago, which are said 
to be in the interest of the Wisconsin Central Co. It is re- 
ported, as it has been for some time, that the Northern Pa- 





cific has an interest in this road, and that it desires an inde. 
pendent line to Chicago ver the Wisconsin Central. 
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